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General Editor's Introduction 


GENERAL EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

The Hindu Brahmanical social order envisages a society 
divided into four Varnas namely Brahmana, Kshtriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra. However, references to other social groups occur, most 
prominently those referred, variously as Avarna/ Chandala/ 
Anthyaja/ Panchama and the like in general or referred under the 
despising regional jati names in particular. During the colonial 
period newer identification terms emerged like the Scheduled 
Castes and specifically the category Harijan was used to denote 
them. During the post colonial period these communities preferred 
to call themselves as Dalits signifying their oppressed identity as 
communities 'suppressed, ground, arrested or broken to pieces'. 
They were treated as 'untouchables' and wereplaced at the bottom 
of the social hierarchy. They were often denigrated as the eaters 
of tabooed food including the carrion and performers of unclean 
occupations like leather working and scavenging. These 
communities, on account of their low social and ritual status, were 
subjected to a variety of disabilities. They were socially 
discriminated, economically exploited, lacked access to education 
and politically marginalized by the touchable communities. 

The occupations of tanning and leather work was 
specialized and recognized as a significant craft in ancient India 
as attested by various literary and inscriptional sources. The 
tanners of leather, the manufacturers of leather articles and the 
makers of shoes belong to a predominant community and in fact, 
it became the source of untouchability. The terms 'tanners' and 
'leather' find mention in the Vedic literature. The Mahabharata 
referred to the use of leather variously as the hand guard for the 
bow, shields (ox-hide/ bear-skin), cuirass and abreast-plates and 
the sword sheaths. It further attest that the war chariot was 
protected with shields of leather, the box of the chariot was fixed 
to the axle with thongs of leather, the horses were yoked to the 
poleof the chariot with leather straps and the reins were of leather 
and the drums, especially the great kettle-drums, were fashioned 
with leather heads. Shoes made of leather were mentioned in the 
classical Hindu literature. Perhaps, these leather workers were 
deemed to be unclean and untouchable on account of their beef 
eating habit, working on theforbidden leather and their unhygienic 
life style at a later date. As such they were forced to live in the 
hamlets outside the village at a distance from the so-called clean 
caste groups in the peasant agrarian economy. 

The widespread leather working community of Southern 
India is variously known with their regional jati names as evident 
in the ethnographical data of the colonial period. They are called 
as Madigas in Andhra Pradesh, Chakkiliyans in Tamil Nadu, 
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Madiga, Mochi and Samagara/ Chumagara (may be a variant of 
Charmakara) in Karnataka and Tolkollans in Kerala. Theseleather 
working communities are considered as the lowest of the low in 
the social hierarchy as their occupation is particularly stigmatized 
in the Hindu society. It is perhaps dueto the assumption that they 
are working on the hides of the cows sacred in Hinduism. For 
example, A nantha Krishna A iyer, theauthor of 'TheCochin Tribes 
and Castes' states that Tolkol I an was one of the six subdivisions of 
the Kammalans (artisans) and "Of the six subdivisions, the first 
five interdine, but rarely intermarry. Tolkollan is considered a 
degraded caste, probably on account of his work in leather which, 
in early stages, is an unholy substance. The members of other sub¬ 
castes do notallow him even to touch them." Referring to Sonnert, 
Thurston also mentions that the Chakki I iyans, theleather workers 
of the Tamil region "are in more contempt than the Pariahs, 
because they use cow leather in making shoes." 

However, the Madiga Community has a highly evolved 
social structure. Somespeafic professional groups act as dependent 
Commu n i ti es to the M ad i gas I i ke the N u I ka C hand hayya / J angam 
Madiga, Sangara Madiga/ Madiga Dasari, Bindla, Chindu / 
Sindollu, Masti / Mastiga and Dakkalis. The Nulkachandayyas 
recite an epic of the origin myth of the Community namely 
Jambapuranam; the Sangara / Madiga Dasris are the preceptors 
of Vaisnavite Madigas, the Bindla have sustained the sacred lore 
of the M adigas and they narrate Gouthu Puranam and M atangi / 
Matamma/ Ellamma Katha; theChindus/ Sindollu perform the 
oral version of Jambapuranam and the epic stories of Ramayana 
and M ahabharata; the M asti / M astigas are the performers of the 
martial traditions and the Dakkalis recite the genealogy of the 
Madigas by way of scroll narration. The Gosangies sing songs 
relating to the origin of the caste as stated in the Mysore Castes 
and Tribes. 

These leather workers had a crucial role in the agrarian 
economy and had ties with thetouchable communities as suppl iers 
of leather products. They took away the carcasses of the village 
cattle, removed the skins and tanned the hides in the traditional 
fashion using lime and barks of certain trees. They supplied the 
village community with agricultural implements like leather 
buckets for lifting water, leather ropes and thongs. They also 
manufacture native shoes, sheaths of swords and knives, harness 
for the cattle including leather collars from which numerous bells 
are frequently suspended, ornamental fringes for the bull's 
forehead, drum-heads, tom-toms, bellows for the smith and small 
boxes for the barber to carry his razors. They also beat drums 
d u ri ng the festi vals of vi 11 age dei ti es, conveyed i important messages 
to the publ ic by drum beat and they also sacrifice the male buffalo/ 
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ram/ goat duri ng the festivals of vi Mage goddesses as attested by 
both colonial ethnography and missionary sources. In the 
traditional Ayagar system (a South Indian variant of Jajmani 
system), they hold the office of one of the twelve ayagars and by 
virtue of it they were entitled to receive inam or rent free lands. In 
the traditional agrarian economy a leather worker was attached 
to one or many fami I ies of the agricuIturists to whorn he suppI ied 
sandals, leather ropes, buckets and he was also required to help 
during the harvest. In return for his services, he received apart 
from the carcasses of the dead cattle, one bundle of unthreshed 
crop, a measure of grain, the remnant of the grain left on the 
threshing floor after measurement and food on occasions of 
marriages and festivals. 

The leather working communities have their clan gods and 
goddesses. For example the Madigas worship Renuka/ Ellamma, 
Matangi and Arundhati; the Chakkiliyans worship Mariamma, 
Muneswara, Draupadi, Gangamma and Madurai Viran; the 
Mochis revere Pochamma and Ellamma and the Tolkollans 
worship Bhagavathi. The M adigas used to dedicate some of their 
girls to the gods as M atangis and Basavis, who were to follow the 
sacred prostitution though they were respected. Likewise some of 
the males were also be dedicated as A sad is. They are musicians 
who sing songs and recite stories about Ellamma and Mariamma. 
Though they were considered as a part of mainstream H induism, 
they were neither given a respectable position nor allowed to visit 
their sacred places or given ritual participation. Despite the 
normative ideal of social ostracism the Madigas had continuous 
interconnections with cultural and religious movements in 
different historical periods. 

The socio- religious reform movements of India tried to 
alleviate the ignominious social status of the leather workers with 
their revolutionary and egalitarian agenda. Perhaps, Buddhism 
was the earliest religion which admitted the leather workers into 
its creed. Even some of the members of this community gave some 
gifts to the sacred institutions of Buddhism as attested by the 
inscriptions. The South Indian Bhakti Movement of Alwars and 
Nayanars gave some concessions to these communities. Even some 
of the saints namely Tiruppan Alwar and Nandanar belong to 
the so called 'untouchable' communities. 

Some of the leather workers were ardent Vaishnavites. 
Ramanuja, the founder of Sri Vaishnava Sect, named the Dalits 
as Tirulattar (of the family of God) and tried to secure them a 
degree of social status. Even he admitted them into the temples 
and on one occasion he personally supervised the admission of 
them intotheVishnu templeatMelkotein Karnataka. Hence some 
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of the leather workers were i nspi red to become the ardent devotees 
of Sri Vaishnavism.Jambavans, the gurus of the Madigas followed 
Vaishnava faith. A section of leather workers known as Dasayyas 
would be dedicated to Vishnu and were branded with the sacred 
Vaishnavite insignia, Sankhu and Chakra and their gurus were the 
Sri Vaishnava Brahmins or the Satanis. 

Vira Saivism, an egalitarian religious sect was started by 
Basava in the present day Karnataka in the 12 th century AD. With 
strong anti- Brahmin overtones, itadmitted thedisprevileged Dalits 
into its rank and file. The Vira Saiva hagiologies produced by 
Pal kuri ki Somanatha have numerous references of devoted Sai vite 
leather workers. An institution known as Bala Basava developed 
among the M adigas of Karnataka. They sing the history of Basava 
and Arlappa, who presented a pair of leather sandals to Basava 
made out of the skin cut from his wife's thighs. As such, he is 
revered by the Madigas during their marriage ceremonies. The 
initiation of unmarried Madiga girls as Basavis happens with in 
the precincts of the Siva temples, prominently in Vemulavada. It 
is a standing testimony for the affiliation of the leather workers to 
Saivism. 

Veera Brahmam, a 16 th century social reformer of the 
Andhra region, admitted the leather workers into his creed. 
Kakkayya, a Madiga was one of his important disciples. The 
ideology of human equality as propagated by Sri Veerabrahmam 
was profound among the Dalits. As such a sizeable number of the 
leather workers of Andhra region followed his precepts. Emma 
Clough refers to a sect based on human equality known as the 
Chermanista sect which was popular among the Madigas of the 
Andhra region. The same author mentions another sect known as 
the Nasriah sect, which preached its followers not to steal, not to 
worship idols and to abstain from spirituous liquor and practise 
equality of human beings. She says "To belong to the N asriah sect 
meant advancement to the Madigas.” Islam as a religion had also 
its impact on the leather working communities with its philosophy 
of human equality. Perhaps some members of the leather working 
community might have come in contact with the hide dealers 
belonging to Islam and were attracted towards it. Hence one can 
see that some of the members of leather workers are visiting the 
Dargahs and even name their children like Yakub, Peeraiah etc. 

TheChristian religion has a profound influence on thelives 
of the leather working communities. The Christian Missionaries 
with their proselytizing mission criticized the social evils in the 
Hindu society such as caste system, untouchability etc. Itadmitted 
all the people without the distinction of caste or creed and gave 
an equal status to all its members. By their social service activities, 
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the Christian Missionaries came close to the Dalit communities. 
As such many people belonging to leather working communities 
enthusiastically converted to Christianity. In fact, Clough was more 
successful among the leather working Madigas and was known 
as "Kingdom Builder of South India”. Nearly ten percent of the 
Madigas of Madras Presidency became Christians by the turn of 
2(J h century. The Christian Missionaries had a decisive influence 
on the consciousness of the Madigas and M issionary criticism of 
Hinduism and conversions triggered the social reform movement. 

Some of the social reformers of South India were also 
responsible for changes in the lives of Dal its in general and leather 
workers in particular. Mention should be made to the yeomen 
services rendered by Sri Narayana Guru and SNDP Yogam in 
Kerala, Justice Movement and the subsequent Self- Respect 
movement of Periyar EVR in the Madras Presidency, Devaraya 
Ingle in Karnataka and Bhagya Reddy Varma in theTelugu 
speaking region. The Dalits of South India became self-conscious 
of their rights and formed caste associations mainly because of 
the efforts of social reformers and growth of education among 
them. 


Jyothirao Phule of Maharastra, who started a separate 
school for the untouchable children, was the pioneer of the Dalit 
education. In fact, he influenced the rulers of the native states to 
start such schools for the disprevileged groups. The Christian 
Missionaries of South India made all out efforts to educate the 
illiterate outcaste members of the leather working communities 
by opening educational institutions to them. The British rulers also 
played an important role in providing education to the Dalits. 
Though the Wood's Despatch of 1854 pronounced that education 
should not be denied on the basis of one's caste, no serious steps 
were taken to implement it. The M adras Government Proposals 
of 1893 were considered as the 'Magna Carta of Panchama 
Education' and it included starting of special schools and training 
schoolsfor theDalits, giving exemption from school fees, providing 
scholarships, allotting of government wastelands for the 
construction of schools for the Dalits etc. The M adras Government 
took steps I i ke shifti ng of existi ng schools to the accessi ble local ities 
of theDalits, appointment of a special agency for the development 
of these classes, ordering the local boards to admit the Dalits 
without any restriction into the schools etc. and these measures 
were fundamental for the spread of education among theso called 
untouchable communities. 

Enlightened and benefited by the Christian Missionaries, 
social reformers and modern western education, the Dal its started 
their own caste associations to raise their material and moral 
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standards and one such association of the leather working 
communities was the Arundhtiya M aha Sabha. These associations 
were mainly responsible for enlightening the members of their 
social groups. They proclaimed that they were the sons of the soil 
and began to rename their communities prefixing their regional 
nameswithAdi (primitive) i.e. Adi-Dravida, Adi-Andhraetc Later 
Ambedkar tried to unite all thedisprevileged communities to fight 
for their legitimate rights. After the announcement of the 
Communal Award and the conclusion of the Poona Pact, Congress 
and Gandhi seriously looked into the problems of the Dalits and 
started Harijan Sevak Sangh and made some vain attempts to 
integrate them into the mainstream of Hinduism. Temple Entry 
Movements were also organized. By the dawn of the Indian 
Independence, there was a marked change and betterment in the 
socio-economic conditions of the leather working communities of 
South India. 

Given the predominant role of the leather working 
communities and their complex and enduring inter relationship 
with the touchable communities, there is a need to rethink the 
issues surrounding identity and culture. The leather working 
community as an ancient one constitutes a vibrant cultural identity 
embedded in the dynamic and complex South Indian culture. 
Whiletheuntouchablehas been a very crucial conceptual category 
encapsulating the structural opposition of the pure and impure, 
in general, understanding of caste rarely has there been a critical 
focus on the untouchable epistemology and history. The leather 
workers have been very central to the development of a heterodox 
and anti Brahmanical ideology since the early medieval period. 
The cultural practices, religious roles and narratives provide a 
concrete set of ideology from which a critical perception of caste 
society unfolds. It is in this context that there is a need to rethink 
the social classificatory systems, the historical points of 
consolidation of Brahmanical norms and order as also the critique 
of such system by the excluded. Such explorations necessitate a 
critical appreciation of regional histories and contesting ideologies 
at different levels. 

I n the wake of these facts, there is strong need for further 
research on the leather working communities of India in general 
and South India in particular. With a noble idea of encouraging 
research and publ ishi ng books on various facets of the I ives of the 
leather workers, the I nstituteof Studies on Leather Workers (I SLW) 
was started in the year 2017. The ISLW would like to organize 
national seminars and undertake projects to advance further 
studies on the Leather Working communities. It also plans to 
digitalize and preserve all information relating to the Leather 
Working communities such as rare books, manuscripts, 
implements, instruments, visuals, audios and videos. 
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The executive committee of the Institute of Studies on 
Leather Workers is as follows. Prof. Thailapally Manohar, 
President, Dr. Akulapelly Kumaraswamy, Vice President, 
Mr. Theegala Sreenivas, General Secretary, Dr. Chiluveru Raju, 
Joint Secretary, Mr. Pagidipalli Krishna, Treasurer, Dr. Kothapally 
Nageshwar Rao, Executive Member and Mr. Mekala Sravan 
Kumar, Executive Member. 

The ISLW wishes to thank all its well wishers Prof. Yagati 
Chinna Rao, Professor and Chairperson, Centre for Study of 
Discrimination and Exclusion, School of Social Sciencesjawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi; Dr. Priyadarsini Vijaisri, Associate 
Professor, Centre for the Study of Developi ng Societies, N ew Del hi; 
Dr. B. Rama Chandra Reddy, Associate Professor, Department of 
History, Kanchi Mamunivar Centre for Post-Graduate Studies, 
Puducherry Dr. K. Srinivasulu, Former Head, Department of 
History, C.S.R. Sarma College, Ongole; Dr. Avadhanam 
Umamaheswara Sastry, Epigraphist, Kamareddi; Dr. D. Surya 
Kumar, N akrekal; Dr. D. Venkateswara Reddy, Assistant Professor, 
Department of History, Acharya Nagarjuna University Ongole 
Campus, Ongole; Prof. G. Sambasiva Reddy, Professor, 
Department of H istory and A rchaeology, Yogi Vemana U ni versify, 
Kadapa; Dr. S. Jaikishan, Hyderabad; Prof. N. Kanakaratnam, 
Professor, Department of History, Archaeology and Culture, 
Dravidian University, Kuppam and Dr. VikramHarijan, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Medieval and Modern History, University 
of Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh. 

With a view to publish the recent researches on Leather 
Workers, ISLW is placing before you the three articles written by 
Dr. B. Rama Chandra Reddy, Associate Professor, Department of 
History, Kanchi Mamunivar Centre for Post- Graduate Studies, 
Puducherry, in the form of the present book entitled "Traditional 
Economy and Religious Life of the Leather Working Madigas" 
as our maiden attempt. The ISLW would like to thank Reddy for 
permitting to publish his research papers in a book form. We intend 
to publish more such interesting titles in future. 


Thallapally Manohar 
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Traditional Economy and Religious Life of Leather Working Madigas 


TRADITIONAL ECONOMY OF 
LEATHER WORKING MADIGAS 

The occupations of tanning and leather work were 
specialized and recognized as a significant crafts in early 
India. The earliest known literary work of India, the 
Rigveda, refers to various types of skin/ leather items. They 
include the skin to carry water, liquor, poison, honey and 
curds, the musical instrument skin bagpipe, garments made 
of the skins of cow and sheep, strong reins and straps made 
of cow leather. The Maruts was depicted as a god carrying 
antelope skins on his shoulders and Indra was praised as 
the one " giving the skin of the deer, well-pressed honey at 
the winning of prizes ". 1 The skins of the deers were seems 
to have been used to sit on during penance. The first 
reference of a leather worker, more precisely tanner, also 
found mentioned in the Rigveda. The hymn runs as follows. 
"He (Kasu, the lord of the Cedi) who (previously) bestowed 
on me a king's ten (horses?) of golden appearance- beneath 
the feet of the lord of the Cedis are (all) the communities, 
the 'hide-tanning' men all around ". 2 

W. Briggs states that the "tanners ( charmamna ) are 
mentioned in the Rig Veda, later Vedic literature and in 
the Brahmanas. Tanning, mla, mna, is also spoken of in the 
Rig Veda and certain details of stretching and wetting hides 
probably refer to the process of manufacture. Ox-hides 
were used in the pressing of the soma and ox-hides and 
antelope and tiger skins were used in sacramental and 
ceremonial rites. The use of skins for clothing is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmana and in other early literature. 
The Maruts wore deer skins and the wild ascetics seem to 
have been clothed in skins ". 3 Briggs also mentions that 
there are references to the thong, yoktra, used for yoking 
the chariot or cart, the bow-string, jya, made of ox-hide, 
reins of leather, leather bags, driti and dhmata, for holding 
liquids, leather bottles, bhastra and thongs used for couches, 
vardhra for door fastenings, paricarmanya and for bridles, 
syumand The Mahabharata referred to the use of leather 
variously as the hand guard for the bow, shields (ox-hide/ 
bear skin), cuirass and abreast-plates and the sword 
sheaths. It further attests that the war chariot was protected 
with shields of leather, the box of the chariot was fixed to 
the axle with thongs of leather, the horses were yoked to 
the pole of the chariot with leather straps and reins and 
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the drums, especially the great kettle-drums, were fashioned 
with leather heads . 5 

Manusmriti curiously mentions that shoes were one 
of the items to be gifted to his teacher by a student after the 
completion of his studies . 6 In the event of damage done to 
leather or to the utensils of leather, a fine of five times to 
the value should be imposed . 7 For killing adulterous women 
of four castes, a person must give, in order to purify himself, 
respectively a leathern bag, a bow, a goat or a sheep . 8 Three 
days fasting was prescribed for stealing leather 9 and no 
punishment should be inflicted when the leather thongs, 
the rope around the neck or bridle were broken and when 
the driver (of a chariot) loudly called to make way . 10 
However, Manu opines that Karavara, who works in 
leather, sprang up due to the union of a Nishada man and 
Vaideha woman . 11 The leather working communities were 
referred to with various jati names in different parts of India 
among whom there were hardly any marriage relations 
that presupposes that each one was a distinct community 
of its own. 

The Madigas 

Edgar Thurston and Rangachari state that "the 
Madigas are the great leatherworking caste of the Telugu 
country ". 12 The first reference of leather working 
community of the Telugu region appeared from one of the 
Prakrit inscription of the Amaravathi stupa belonging to 
the early centuries before the birth of Christ. It refers to the 
gift of a slab with an overflowing vase (punaghatakapato) 
by the Carmakara (leather worker) Vidhika, the son of the 
teacher Naga . 13 

It seems that the leather workers of the Telugu 
region were called as Carmakaras. As and when the caste 
name was changed to Madigas is not clearly known. 
However, from the available literary and epigraphical 
sources, they were known as Madigas from the medieval 
period. The etymology of the name 'Madiga' is uncertain. 
Different versions are forthcoming as to how they got the 
name of their caste. As per the manuscript of the Adi 
Jambava Maha Puranam, the caste history of the Madigas 
found with their teachers (gurus) known as Nulaka 
Chandayyas of Kolanupaka, when the Kamadhenuvu (the 
mythical cow) died in the rugged hills and none was able 
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to remove the carcass, as per the divine direction one Mala 
Chennayya went to Sudimanu hills, where Adi Jambava, 
the ancestor of the Madigas, was undergoing penance and 
loudly called him "Maha Digi Ra" (O great, come down). 
He came down and while on his way to complete the 
assigned duty, the prana linga (the sacred phallus) tied to 
his neck dropped down when he decided to remove the 
carcass. He was cursed to be called henceforth as 'Madiga'. 
Hence 'Maha Digi Ra' was transformed into Madiga . 14 
However, Gustav Oppert opines that the words Mang and 
Madiga are corruptions of the name Matanga, an outcaste 
sage and father of Arundhati . 15 

The Madigas were considered to be at the bottom 
of the Hindu social hierarchical ladder and were treated 
as untouchables. They were denigrated for removal of 
carcasses, peeling off skin of the carcass and eating of 
tabooed food including the carrion . 16 They were subjected 
to a variety of disabilities. They were denied to enter into 
the sacred spaces and dwelling places of elite classes, 
restricted entry into the village, denial of access to fetch 
water from public sources, denied the services of servicing 
communities etc. They were forced to dwell in separated 
hamlets outside the village known as Madigapalli/ 
Madigawada (Madiga hamlet) whereas it was referred to 
as Velipalem/ Velivada (outcaste hamlet) in the medieval 
Telugu literary texts. 

The leather working Madigas are to be seen in 
Karnataka and Tamilnadu states also. Nanjundayya and 
Ananthakrishna Iyer inform that there were two main 
divisions of Madigas in the Mysore country based on the 
language they speak, the Kannada and Telugu Madigas, 
who do not inter-marry . 17 Likewise, the Telugu speaking 
leather workers, though mentioned as Chukkiliyans in tune 
with their Tamil counterparts, were found associated with 
the Telugu cultivating communities of the Tamil region. 
Hemingway explicitly describes the relations between 
leather workers and Reddi cultivators of Trichinopoly 
district 18 and Francis says that the leather workers of South 
Arcot district were Telugu speakers . 19 It seems that the 
Madigas migrated to the Kannada and Tamil linguistic 
regions during the medieval period due to political turmoil 
along with their patronizing cultivating communities as 
they strongly tied to them in the traditional patron- client 
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relationship. Another wave of Madiga migration to the 
Southern linguistic regions took place during the colonial 
rule to settle in the cantonment areas for manufacturing 
and supplying the leather goods for military needs like 
saddles, reins, shoes, tents etc. 

The Telugu literary works and the foreign 
travelogues occasionally made some references to the 
leather workers and goods. Though, Telugu was regarded 
as one of the oldest languages of India and some words of 
the language appeared in the inscriptions and literature 
before the Christian era, the first complete Telugu 
inscription appeared only in 575 AD at Kalamalla in 
Cuddapah district that was issued by the Renati Chola 
rulers. 20 But, the first Telugu literary work appeared five 
hundred years later in the eleventh century and Nannaya 
happened to be the first Telugu poet by translating portions 
of Mahabharatha into Telugu. 21 

Perhaps, the first references pertaining to leather 
workers and goods appeared in Basavapurana and 
Panditaradhya Charitra written by Palkuriki Somanatha 
belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 22 Both 
the works contain some stories of prominent Virasaivite 
devotees belonging to the leather working communities like 
the tanners and cobblers. They were emphatically called 
as Pedda Bhaktulu (great devotees). On occasions 
Somanatha used synonymous names of leather working 
community as pseudonyms for some characters and in this 
regard Svapachayya 23 (from Sanskrit Svapach for outcaste), 
Godagara 24 (same as Madiga), Madara 25 Dohara 26 (Tanner), 
Antyaja (base born) and Madiga 27 could be cited as 
examples. 

In the same texts some leather goods were 
mentioned. In the story of Surasani of Panditardhya 
Charitra of Palkuriki Somanatha, Lord Siva came to 
Porandla village in the guise of a Virasaivite Madiga devotee 
carrying a bundle of hides (attain mopu), leather strips 
(varenalu) and thick leather ropes (mrokulu) for sale along 
with his conspicuous implements i.e. a hand knife ( chetikatti ) 
and an awl (ari). 28 Stationed at Masulipatam on the Andhra 
coast in the early decades of the seventeenth century, 
Methold wrote that the 'Piriawes' (Madigas so mentioned 
by him) flayed all the dead cattle for skins and fed upon 
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the flesh. They dressed the skins to make sandals to the 
Telugu people and shoes to the Muslims and use the 
remaining skins to 'embale merchandise to defend it against 
wet'. 29 


Some stray references to a variety of leather articles 
for various uses are forthcoming from the medieval and 
early modern literary sources and travelogues from South 
India, which will be mentioned at appropriate places. But 
none of them refers to the technology behind the 
manufacturing of the leather goods. The statement of Abbe 
Dubois on Hindu attitude towards leather is worth noting 
in this context. "Leather and every kind of skin, except 
those of the tiger and the antelope, are held to be very 
impure. They must never touch with their hands the 
pantoufles and sandals which they wear on their feet. 

A person who rides on horseback must have some 
stuff to cover the saddle, the bridle and stirrup leathers, to 
avoid all contact with skin. The most disagreeable of all 
European fashions in their eyes is that of boots and gloves 
and they hold a man to be extremely unrefined who does 
not shrink to touch the slough of a carcase. — In speaking 
or saluting a superior, he must cast off his slippers. He must 
do it also when he goes into his house. One is not permitted 
to enter into a cow-shed even, with leather shoes on his 
feet. Wherever he has occasion to go, he must invariably 
leave hiss slippers at the door. If he were to pass the 
threshold of his own house, or of any other, with any 
integument of leather, it would be considered on all hands 
as an enormous impropriety/ / 30 

Perhaps, the same despise towards leather, leather 
goods and leather workers might have prevented the 
authors of literary texts of medieval period to record their 
technology. However, the technology of the leather working 
Madigas was intact till the modern period as it was orally 
transmitted from generations among the members of the 
community. Hence, Kancha Ilaiah says that "the Madiga 
life still remains in oratures, but not in literatures." 31 
However, during the colonial rule their technology was 
registered in ethnographical and scientific reports which 
may be useful to reconstruct their traditional methods, 
though not completely. 
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Shoemaker and His Wife, Tanjore 1770 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 



A Shoemaker and His Wife, Tanjore 1770 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
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A Shoemaker and His Wife, Tanjore 1805 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 



Leather Worker, Madras, 19 th century 
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Madigas, 19 th century 

Courtesy- Emma Rauschenbusch Clough, While Sewing Sandals 
or Tales of a Telugu Pariah Tribe, 1899 

Leather Tanning 

Unlike other leather working castes elsewhere in 
India, the Madigas flay the skin of dead animals, tanners 
of hides and manufacturers of leather goods. Hence they 
are mentioned as 'the first major productive people of 
India' 32 and 'ancient scientists'. 33 From time immemorial, 
the Madigas removed the dead domesticated animals, may 
it be the goat, sheep, buffalo or ox. After carefully removing 
the skins of the dead animals without any damage, they 
eat the meat of the carcasses. In the process they share and 
distribute the meat among their brethren. The remaining 
flesh, if any, will be salted and dried for future consumption. 
The removing of the carcass and the eating of the carrion 
became central to their untouchability as the Hindus regard 
the dead animal as untouchable. 

Then they start the process of tanning the hides, to 
make them usable leather. They developed the expertise in 
the art, perhaps, by trial and error method over a period of 
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several centuries. Benjamin Heyne, a Danish surgeon, 
naturalist and botanist in the service of East India 
Company, scientifically explored most of the Telugu region 
at the orders of his superiors in the first decade of nineteenth 
century. He studied the tanning process in Andhra and 
says "tanning of leather is the particular province of 
shoemaker's women, as that of manufacturing it for the 
market belongs to their husbands". 34 Generally the skins 
of sheep and goat are used for manufacturing of straps of 
the chappals and the sole was made with the hides of 
buffaloes and bullocks. Heyne meticulously explained the 
tanning process, perhaps, which he witnessed as follows. 
The fleshy side of the goat skins was applied with quick 
lime and was soaked in a pot, locally known as landa totte, 
containing two gallons (around ten liters) of water for a 
day. Though not stated by Heyne, our enquiries revealed 
that the Madigas add common salt along with the lime 
while soaking in water. The skins were taken out on the 
next day and the hair was scrapped off by means of a 
broken pot or tile. Then two seers (about two pounds or a 
kilogram) of coarsely powdered bark of Tangedu (Cassia 
Auriculata) were put into a pot along with the hides and 
about a gallon (around five liters) water was poured upon 
them. The hides were allowed to soak for two days. They 
were then washed and again soaked for a day in similar 
quantity of bark and water. The process repeated in water 
containing two vis (about six pounds or three kilograms) 
of Myrobalan ( Terminalia Chebula or Karakai ) nuts broken 
into pieces without the kernels and Tangedu bark for a day. 
The skins were then washed and soaked in water 
containing one seer (half a kilogram) of Tangedu bark. After 
washing and drying, the leather was ready for use to 
manufacture footwear. The same process was followed in 
tanning the hides of buffaloes and bullocks, which was 
used for sole leather. The only difference in the process 
was the sole leather was soaked longer in the infusion of 
Tangedu bark. 35 Heyne commented that "at Ellore and some 
other inland places, they use the bark of Cassia Fistula ( Raela ) 
and Mimosa Arabica (Nallatumma ) instead of Cassia 
Auriculata ( Thangedu )" 36 

Another account of traditional leather tanning 
process of the Madigas of Bangalore is forthcoming from 
the account of Francis Buchanan, who journeyed the region 
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around 1800 AD. Firstly the raw hides of sheep or goats 
washed and cleaned. Then the hairy portion of the skins 
were rubbed with a paste prepared with equal quantity 
each of milky juice of the Yecada (Jilledu or Asclepias 
Gigantean) and salt (Muriate of Soda) adding an equal 
quantity of pudding of Ragi (Cynosurus Coracanus)? 7 The 
skins should be soaked in sufficient water and then the 
skins were exposed for three days to the Sun. After that 
the skins were washed and beaten on a stone to take off 
the hair. The skins were to be soaked again in three to four 
seers (about three to four liters) of hot water mixed with 
two seers (1 213/1000 lb or about 570 grams) of Terminalia 
Chebula (Arulay Myrabolans or Karakai) for three days. 
Afterwards the skins were to be washed and dried. 38 The 
tanning of oxen or buffaloes slightly differs from that of 
sheep and goat. Each skin was soaked in five or six seers (1 
1/3 ale gallons or around 6 liters) of water mixed with 
two seers (1 213/1000 lb or about 570 grams) of quick lime 
for eight days. The hair was rubbed off. Again the skin 
was to be soaked in the infusion prepared by adding ten 
seers (about 6 lb or around 2700 grams) of unpeeled 
Tangedu (Cassia Auriculata) wood with ten seers (about 
2Vi ale gallons around 11 liters) of water for four days. 
Again for equal length of time the skin was soaked in the 
infusion of water and Tangedu. Then the hides were washed 
and dried in the Sun. 39 

Nanjundayya and Ananthakrishna Iyer also 
referred to the process of 'primitive way' of leather tanning 
of the Karnataka region, though briefly, as follows. The 
Madigas first apply chunnam (quick lime) to the hides of 
cows and buffaloes and keep them for some days. Then in 
a pit known as galle r a lotion of the bark of the Averlake 
(Cassia Auriculata or Tangedu ) plant is made and the skins 
were soaked in it. They then beat the skins with wooden 
mallets and stretch them in the sun to dry. 40 

It is clear from the above descriptions that lime, 
Karakkai and the barks of Tangedu and Nallatumma were 
prominently used in the native methods of tanning. 
Benjamin Heyne and Alfred Chatterton provided a list of 
natural leather tanning material available in South India. 
They were Acacia Arabica or Mimosa Arabica ( Nallatumma ), 
Acacia Catechu (Nalla Sandra), Cassia Auriculata (Tangedu), 
Cassia Fistula (Reala), Mimosa Leucophloea (Tellatumma), 
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Casuarina Equisetifolia (Saruguda), Melia Azedarach 
(Turakavepa), Mimosa Odorata (Chinduga ), Rhizophora 
Mucronata (Uppuponna), Terminalia Belerica (Tandra), 
Terminalia Chambula (Karakai) and Terminalia Tamentosa 
(Nallamaddi ). 41 




Myrobalan (Terminalia Chebula or Karakai) 
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Nallatumma (Mimosa Arabica) 
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Dyeing of Leather 

The tanned leather was dyed in a traditional fashion 
by using natural products as mentioned by Buchanan. The 
leather was soaked in a pot for eight days in a decoction 
prepared by adding a handful each of old iron and the 
dross or rust of iron forges; five or six skins each of banana 
and lemon to the gruel of Cynosurus Coracanus (Ragy kanji). 
If liquor was rubbed to the skin, it would immediately 
become black. 42 Buchanan also explained the process of 
dying red to the skins. Two Dudus (about 13 drams or about 
23 grams) ungarbled Lac, one Dudu (about 11.5 grams) of 
Suja cara or fine soda and Two Dudus (about 23 grams) of 
Lodu (Caesalpinia Sappan?) bark were powdered and boiled 
in a seer (68 5/8 cubical inches or about a liter) of water for 
IV 2 hour. The decoction was to be rubbed to the leather 
and was to be put into a pot with Myrobalans ( Terminalia 
Chebula or Karakai) and water for three days. Then the 
leather obtains the red colour. 43 Thus the tanned and dyed 
leather was ready for manufacturing of footwear. 

However, the household tanning and dyeing 
disappeared with the establishment of tanning industries 
in South India especially in Madras, Ambur, Ranipet, 
Vaniyambadi, Tiruchurapalli etc. The traditional tanners 
became the major work force of these industries to eke their 
livelihood as they were unable to compete with mechanized 
process. 



Cobbler working with Dyed Leather, Tamilnadu, 1830 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
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Leather Worker with Dyed Leather, Early 19th century 



An over-sized pair of leather sandals made with Dyed Leather 
and offered by the Madigas or Telugu cobblers to the God of 

Tirupati 

Courtesy- Government Museum, Chennai 
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Manufacturing of Footwear 

The references to footwear, though used by humans 
from time immemorial, are forthcoming from Telugu 
literary sources and travelogues from twelfth century 
onwards. In one story of Basavapurana, Svapachayya, a 
leather worker, covered his meat cooking pot with a sandal 
(i cheppu ) from the sight of a Brahmin, which would pollute 
the dish as per his belief. 44 Kridabhiramam, a Telugu text 
belonging to fifteenth century mentioned leather chappals 
that makes music at each step ( kirru cheppulu) normally 
worn by people of high status. 45 Amuktamalyada, a Telugu 
work written by Emperor Sri Krishnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagara in the early part of sixteenth century, in an 
episode mentioned that a Brahmin went to the outcaste 
hamlet and purchased a pair of new leather footwear 
(malaka ) and applied oil and tied Tangedu leaves to it. 46 
Perhaps, Amuktamalyada is the earliest, if not the only 
Telugu literary source, to mention the importance of 
Tangedu in leather work. Some more varieties of leather 
footwear were forthcoming from medieval Telugu literary 
sources. Metlu (stepped) seems to be a kind of chappals 
whose heel was made with two or more layers of leather 
sheets and godugupavulu (umbrella chappal), perhaps, 
protect the feet from sun. 

The orrachulu (country footwear) and ekavaru 
cheppulu (single sheeted footwear) were preferred by the 
thieves as both of them did not make any sound while 
moving. 47 Hamsavimsathi, a Telugu work written by 
Ayyalaraju Narayanamatya, refers to leather footwear 
worn by a shepherd. 48 The Italian merchant who visited 
South India in the early part of fifteenth century mentioned 
that the people wore sandals with purple and golden ties 
and women had shoes made of thin leather, ornamented 
with gold and silk. 49 Domingo Paes, a Portuguese traveler, 
who visited the Vijayanagara kingdom in 1520 AD, 
mentioned different shoes with pointed ends and those that 
have nothing but soles, but on top were some straps which 
help to keep them on the feet. 50 With the arrival of Muslims 
into South India, shoes seem to have been used occasionally 
with a pointed raise ends. Invariably many more verities 
of footwear might have been manufactured by the South 
Indian leather workers in the past. 
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The implements of Madagas in the Mysore region 
as mentioned by Nanjundayya and Ananthakrishna Iyer 
were rampi (small saw), ari (awl), goota (peg or a hand 
hammer), uli (chisel), adikallu (stone to keep the leather while 
cutting), kodali (iron mallet) and churi (knife). 51 Kancha 
Ilaiah mentions that the aare , rampe, gut am, teedgal , sandan 
and martole are the key instruments of work of the 
Madigas. 52 However, our enquiry in the Telugu region 
revealed that different names of implements, though, used 
for the same purposes. They are panrayi (stone to keep the 
leather while cutting and smoothing), ari (owl), gootam (peg 
or a hand hammer), kodavali (sickle) and two to three 
verities of kattulu (knives) and migkommu (buffalo horn to 
keep a mixture of animal fat and ash to apply the awl while 
stitching). 

The process of manufacturing chappal starts with 
measuring or taking the impression of the foot of the user. 
The bullock or buffalo leather was cut with sickle and knife 
into achu / atta or sole leather as per the size of the measured 
foot. The leather of sheep or goat was used to make the 
appropriate size of ungutam or toe loop and guda or foot 
fastener strap. A leather strip known as mukvaru was cut 
to joint ungutam and guda. Small strips known as addavarus 
were cut to decorate the sandal. By using his traditional 
instruments, holes were made to fix the strap and strips to 
the sole. Two or three small cut leather pieces were joined 
together known as metlu, if heel was needed to the chappal. 
The stitching process was completed by passing the leather 
thread through the holes made in the sole by an aw 



Panrayi (stone to keep the leather while cutting and smoothing) 
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Gootam (Peg) 
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Kodavali (sickle) 



Katti (knife) 
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Migkommu (buffalo horn to keep a mixture of animal fat and 
ash to apply the awl while stitching) 

Silk, velvet, bronze and even gold was used to 
decorate the footwear. The esteemed of all the chappals of 
the Telugu region was kirru cheppulu also known as 
kirrumetllu normally worn by the people with power, 
wealth and high social status. They were a kind of chappals 
which make a creaking sound while walking. 53 The 
squeaky sound was produced by placing small crisped 
leather made by using coconut and lemon or by the seeds 
of Ummetta (Datura Metel) between the layers of leather. 54 
Probably they were used to frighten snakes and scorpions 
while walking in the rural areas during the nights. The 
colonial paintings from Madras, Trichinopalli and Tanjore 
from 1800 onwards clearly reveal that the native cobblers 
were expertise to manufacture shoes worn by the 
Europeans. Huizinga, a Christian missionary from Ongole, 
says "the Madiga's sandals are strong, comfortable, and 
sometimes highly ornamental. His manner of working and 
his tools are as simple as his life". 55 
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Sandal Seller, Village Watchman and Madiga, Tanjore 1830 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 



Handmade Sandal, South India 
Courtesy- British Museum 
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Handmade Sandal, South India 
Courtesy- British Museum 


However, one can hardly see a Madiga involving 
in tanning the leather and making chappals in the rural 
areas now. The industrialization and corporatization of 
tanning and shoe making industries took away their 
livelihood. Many of them joined as industrial labourers and 
some more opened their own small manufacturing units. 
Most of them left the profession and a few are languishing 
in footwear repairing and polishing work mostly in urban 
areas. 


Leather Dress 

References to leather dress used by the common 
people were available during the medieval period, perhaps, 
manufactured by the Madigas. Amuktamalyada, while 
describing a Mala Dasari, an untouchable Vaishnava 
devotee, stated that he was wearing a leather shirt 
( tolkubusambu ). 56 Hamsavimsathi, a Telugu work written 
by Ayyalaraju Narayanamatya, referred to leather shirt 
(tolukullayi) worn by a shepherd. 57 Domingo Paes also 
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mentioned the tunics made of layers of very strong raw 
leather worn by horsemen. 58 But they seemed to have 
extinct and very costly leather jackets are manufactured 
by corporate companies are only available in the market, 
which are beyond the reach of a common man. 

Leather Bottles, Bags and Pots 

We came across leather bottles to carry water 
during the travel and leather bags to hold liquids during 
the medieval and early modern periods. Amuktamalyada 
mentioned the squeezing leather cases ( nannirutitti ) to 
sprinkle rose water. 59 The same work mentioned a Mala 
Dasari, was carrying leather water bottle ( doltitti ) over his 
shoulder. 60 Navarrete, a Spanish Dominican missionary, 
visited Masulipatam and Golconda in the last decades of 
seventeenth century informed that he purchased a leather 
bottle at Golconda to carry water during his travel. He 
stated that it was immensely useful in hot regions as the 
water poured into it would become very cool in a couple 
of hours. He praised that the leather water bottle was well 
worth for his money. 61 Fernao Nuniz, a Portuguese traveler 
who visited South India in 1535 AD, mentioned that while 
the Vijayanagara troops were moving, ten to twelve 
thousand men were supplying water with skin bags. 62 In 
the later part of seventeenth century Abbe Carre and 
Tavernier witnessed the transportation of toddy to 
Golconda in leather bags and bottles on horses and 
bullocks. 63 In ancient days, the leather bag was the only 
source of storage for oil, ghee etc. Leather bags were the 
best refrigerators with regard to liquids. Whatever was 
stored in leather bags survived for a longer period of time, 
while retaining quality. 64 In 1904 AD Chatterton stated 
that "the number of (leather) oil and ghee pots in use in 
the country (Madras Presidency) is very large, but owing 
to the nature of their contents their life is a long one. The 
pots are generally approximately spherical in shape and 
closed by a wooden bung which fits into a short neck. The 
use of leather vessels for this purpose is however on the 
decline as it is found much cheaper and more convenient 
to store oil in the ubiquitous kerosene oil tin and it is not 
improbable that eventually the industry will die out as it 
has done in other countries". 65 As predicted, these leather 
bottles, bags and pots went out of use in due course of time 
and they were replaced by tins, rubbers and plastics. 
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Carrying a Leather Mussack, Trichinopoly, 1860 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 



Water Bearer with a Leather Water Bag 
Courtesy- British Museum 
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Bottle to Store Ghee and oil. Wood and Leather, Madras, Pre 
1947, Courtesy- British Museum 

Basket Boats 

Domingo Paes, who visited India during the early 
part of sixteenth century, mentioned the usage of the 
'basket boat' to cross Tungabhadra river. He informed that 
it was made of cane and outside was covered with leather 
which was able to carry fifteen to twenty persons and even 
horses and oxen, if necessary. 66 While travelling to 
Golconda, Tavernier crossed a river in such boats. He 
described that the boats employed to cross the river were 
"like large baskets covered outside with ox hides, at the 
bottom of which some fagots are placed, upon which 
carpets are spread to support the baggage and goods, lest 
they should get wet. As for the coaches and carts, they are 
tied by the pole and wheels between two of these baskets. 
— There are four men to each basket, one at each corner, 
who stand and row with paddles. Should one of them fail 
to keep equal stroke with the others, or if all do not keep 
time, the basket turns three or four times round, and, the 
current carrying it down, it descends much lower than the 
spot where it was intended to land." 67 James Welsh also 
states that he crossed the Bhawani river near Erode in a 
'wicker basket' or coracles covered with hides of 
considerable dimensions and informs that "in the absence 
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of regular ferries, and having no pontoons with the force, 
a number of basket boats were made and covered with 
raw hides on which we contrived to cross all the rivers/' 68 
These basket boats or coracles are still used at Srisailam in 
Andhra Pradesh, Hogenakal in Tamilnadu and Hampi in 
Karnataka, perhaps for tourist attraction, but they are no 
longer covered with animal hide. Now, they make use of 
plastic sacking covered with tar as mean of waterproof. 



Basket Boat 

Madigas and Agrarian Economy 

The Madiga was invariably a member of the twelve 
ayagars of a village, despite of the variations in different 
available lists, as leather worker (Madiga/charmakara) as 
per the tradition. 69 As an ayagar, he was entitled to receive 
a piece of cultivable land free of tax. The Madigas were 
attached to one or more families of agriculturists of a village 
and were entitled to receive the carcasses of the dead 
animals of his master's houses. 70 The Madiga had to supply 
the chappals and the other leather goods needed like the 
leather bucket for kabila or yatam, leather straps used to 
keep the yoke and the plough together (varena), thick ropes 
(moku), collar belts (patteda), whip thongs ( chernakola ) etc. 
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Water was lifted from wells and other sources for 
irrigation in upland areas mainly by two methods namely 
Kapile and Yatam for which the services of the leather 
workers were indispensible. Both of the water lifts need 
leather buckets designed by the Madigas by stitching 
leather into a round shape. They were to manufacture and 
attend the periodical repairs of the buckets. The kapile or 
kaloalai (Self-emptying mohte or bucket) was an ordinary 
South Indian bullock-lift. It was a big bucket of leather 
somewhat less than two feet in diameter, continued below 
a leather tube about four or five inches in diameter between 
two and three feet long. The oxen work on an inclined 
plane which slopes downwards from the edge of the well. 
Descending the slope they drag up the kapile , then they 
are made to back up the slope, and the kapile is lowered to 
the water level. When the kapile is being raised from the 
water, the top of the bucket and the end of the leather tube 
were level, each being attached to its own rope and the 
two ropes being dragged simultaneously by the oxen. But 
the rope attached to the bucket passes over a pulley about 
four feet above the ground level that attached to the tube, 
over a roller at the ground level. When the oxen were near 
the end of their run the open end of the tube was pulled 
over the roller and as the bucket was raised still higher 
towards the pulley, the whole of the water in the kapile 
was poured out. 71 The Yatam or picottah works on a balance 
mechanism. A lever or balance attached with a bamboo 
tied with a leather bucket that could hold nearly 40 liters 
of water was rested on a fulcrum. The far end of the lever 
would be loaded with mud or stones of requisite weight. 
One or two persons would be on the balance. The machine 
was wrought by man who walks along the balance; coming 
before the fulcrum, when he wants to sink the bucket and 
going back again when he wants to bring up the water. 
Another man attends to empty the bucket. On occasions, 
one man attending at the mouth of the well performs the 
whole labour. 72 A Madiga presence was indispensible for 
both types of lifting methods mainly to fix the leather 
buckets and to attend the periodical repairs of the leather 
buckets. Another variety of water lift from nearby ponds 
was known as gooda , a triangular or round shaped basket, 
which was covered with leather sheet for a possible leakage 
of water. It was fixed with two leather straps to be 
operated by two people to fill and drain water. 73 
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Kapi le/Kabi lai 

Courtesy- Benjamin Heyne, Tracts, Historical and Statistical on 
India; with Journal of Several Tours through Several Parts of 
Peninsula, 1814 




Working of Kapile/Kabilai 
Courtesy- Gleanings in Science, 1829 
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Working of Yatam or Picottah 
Courtesy- Gleanings in Science, 1829 
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Further, Athavanavyavaharatantram mentions that 
the Madigas supply leather ropes, buckets, sandals etc. to 
the cultivators who pay in return kolva ginjalu (grain for 
supplying ropes for cultivation), hurihallu (a tax on 
cultivators who pay in kind in lieu of straw) and morabatta 
(established fees of village servants). It was said that the 
Madiga income was substantial that included morabatta, 
nijayam (nearly 20 kg each as customary fees either on 
plough or field depending on the area), kolata migulu (left 
over grain after distribution between the government and 
ryot) and mota cooli (wages for carrying luggage) 74 
Nanjundayya and Anantakrishna Iyer say that a village 
Madiga had to supply each person who contributes his 
yearly allowance of grain with a pair of chappals and some 
leather ropes. He had to supply leather buckets for lifting 
water with the hides provided by the peasant and attend 
their repairs. He was required to help at the harvest. For 
his services, the Madiga gets the bodies of dead cattle, one 
bundle of unthreshed crop and a winnow full of grain, the 
leftover grain after the measurement apart from food on 
important festive occasions. 75 Nanjundayya and 
Anantakrishna Iyer reported inl931 that "this qualified 
kind of serfdom has, however, all but died out, except in 
rural parts". 76 With the modernization and mechanization 
of agriculture oxen were substituted by tractors and oil and 
electrical pump sets replaced the traditional water lifting 
methods. Practically, the Madiga services are no more 
required to the cultivator and hence most of the Madigas 
of rural areas took up other occupations for their livelihood. 

Madiga's Services to the Village 

The Madiga performed many duties as servant of a 
village. With a beat of Tappeta also known as Dappu , his 
traditional musical instrument, a Madiga proclaim the 
important information or event of the village to the public 
(i chatimpu ). 77 In certain villages, the Madigas were employed 
as village watchmen known as Talaris , for which service 
they were entitled to inam (rent free) lands. In such cases, 
they bound to perform free services like carrying loads and 
acting as guides. 78 The presence of Madiga was mandatory 
in the festivals observed in honour of the village deities. 
They had to inform the villagers by their drum beat about 
the commencement of the festival and they beat tom-toms 
near the image of the goddess. As per the tradition a Madiga 
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Chindu or sword dance in a rhythmic manner 
accompanied by the drum beat should be performed during 
one of the days of the festival. Due to the resistance of the 
Mala community and the riots associated during such 
events, the British prohibited the sword dance of the 
Madigas in 1859 and 1874 AD. 79 



Madiga Drum Beat 

Courtesy- Emma Rauschenbusch Clough, While Sewing Sandals 
or Tales of a Telugu Pariah Tribe , 1899 
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The festival of the village deities was always 
associated with the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes. A 
Madiga nearly always kills the buffalo with the sacrificial 
chopper in front of the goddess on the last day of the 
festival. 80 Then, a Madiga, generally the community head, 
takes the head of the buffalo with its foreleg in the mouth 
besmearing the forehead and nostrils with fat and placing 
a earthen lighted lamp on the buffalo head. The rice soaked 
with the blood of the animal was put in a basket and a 
Madiga carries it round the village followed by the males 
of the village with cries of 'poli, poli' (food, food) sprinkling 
it on the ground as he goes. 81 The Madiga would get the 
sacrificial animal as his share which he partake with the 
people of his community. However, the festivals of village 
deities are rarely taking place in many of the towns and 
villages in recent days. Due to the government restrictions 
on the sacrifice of buffaloes to the deities and the ban of 
sword dance, the importance of Madigas in such occasions 
was lessened. 



Buffalo Sacrifice to the Village Deity 
Courtesy- Henry Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India, 

1921 
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Madigas Contribution to Industry and Other 

Servicing Castes 

The leather tanned by the Madigas was used in the 
native traditional iron smelting industry in the Telugu 
region, a part of which was exported to Persia for the 
manufacturing of swords. Fortunately, the traditional iron 
smelting methods of early nineteenth century South India 
survived in the accounts of Buchanan for Ramagiri region, 82 
Heyne for Ramanakapetta, 83 where he saw nearly forty 
smelting furnaces and Voysey for Kona Samundram. 84 As 
per Buchanan, the furnace was fixed with two bellows, 
'each consists of a whole buffalo's hide, removed without 
it lengthwise. Where it has been cut at the neck, it is sown 
up, so as to leave a small opening for a wooden muzzle'. 85 
Heyne said that two pairs of bellows were applied to the 
aperture of funnel. Each pair of bellows was worked by 
one man. 86 

However, Voysey reported that the fire was kept 
up in the furnace by a blast from four bullock skins, placed 
at right angles to each other: the muzzles resting on the 
upper edge of the furnace, so as to force the blast 
downwards. 87 Kancha Illaiah stated that the leather 
blowpipe "involved an essential principle of physics that 
empty space sucks in air. The blowpipe sucks in air from 
the atmosphere and pushes it in a controlled manner into 
the hearth. - - The Madiga scientists discovered such an air 
pumping mechanism several millennia back. And they 
applied that method to blowpipe in order to advance the 
production process and to develop an advanced technology 
of production". 88 The colonization of India and importing 
of iron and steel from England gave a death blow to the 
native iron smelting industry and the demand for bellows 
decreased considerably. 

The productive and service castes used certain 
leather articles carefully manufactured by the Madigas for 
them. They supply leather for the bellows of the blacksmith 
( kolimititti ) to pump air to his fire pit while manufacturing 
or sharpening of iron implements. Leather sheaths were 
supplied to carpenters, stone cutters and sculptors to protect 
their hands ( todugu ) from possible injuries and a leather 
bag ( titti ) to carry their instruments. The Madigas provided 
the barbers their leather cases or bags (kalapapetti) to carry 
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implements and leather strips to sharpen their razors. The 
toddy tappers use leather waist belts (mustyadu or patti), 
leather covering to their ropes ( moku ) to support them while 
climbing the trees and bandam or guji worn around the 
ankles for safety from slipping which were supplied to 
them by the Madigas. They also supply the shepherds their 
waist belts ( nadumpatti ), small bags to keep flints (chekumuki 
sanchi ) and leather water bottles ( tolutitti ). Finally, the 
weaver's looms and the spools were interconnected by 
leather cords. 89 Many of these items are substituted by 
rubber and plastic items and the above said communities 
are hardly depending on the Madigas now. 



X 
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Bellows to the Traditional Iron Smelting Industry 
Courtesy- Benjamin Heyne, Tracts, Historical and Statistical on 
India; with Journal of Several Tours through Several Parts of 

Peninsula , 1814 
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Bellows of Black Smith, Tanjore, 1770 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 



Barber with Leather Bag, Tamilnadu, 1830 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 



Toddy Tapper, Madras, 1785 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
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Toddy Drawer's Rope Made of Twisted Leather Thongs, 
Madras, 19 th Century 
Courtesy- British Museum 

Madiga Contribution to Musical Instruments 

The Madiga services were needed to manufacture 
many percussion musical instruments those have leather 
heads. Tappeta or Dappu was a characteristic musical 
instrument of the caste. It contains a round wooden ring 
which was covered on one side by a highly processed piece 
of leather preferably that of a sheep or goat, which 
produces a loud sound at the slightest touch. The Tappeta 
is generally slung over the shoulder with a leather strap. 
With a stick ( Sirre or china) in the right hand and a very 
thin stick ( chitikanapulla ) in the left, the Madiga produces 
varying types of sounds. 90 It was with the instrument they 
proclaim any important public announcements ( chatimpu 
or dandora) and events of the villages. The beating of Tappeta 
was a must for any festival associated with the little 
tradition. 91 



Dappu or Tappeta 
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Nanjundayya and Anantakrishna Iyer inform that 
the Madigas also use a musical instrument known as 
Ramdholu , the big drum for their proclamations in the 
village. 92 Mysore Archaeological Report informs that a 
drum by name Dummana was also known as Ramdolu 93 It 
consisted of a bronze cylindrical shell with leather heads 
on both sides and the braces were thick cotton threads. 
The instrument was played with either hands or sticks. 
The drums were also used during the performance of 
Oggukatha 94 



Ramdolu 

Another typical Madiga musical instrument of the 
Andhra region was the Titti, a bagpipe-like instrument 
made from an entire goatskin, used while narrating the 
ballad of Katamaraju by Kommulavaru, a sub sect of the 
Madigas. 95 The instrument is described as a goatskin with 
a double-reed inserted into one leg, and a bamboo blowpipe 
into the other. Air was blown into the bag until it bloated 
and then released slowly by pressing the bag. The double 
reed attached to it would vibrate, producing the drone. 
Lalitha and Nandini inform that the Titti was once used in 
the festivals of Brihadeswara Temple at Tanjore. 96 
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Titti (Bagpiper), Trichinopoly, 1875 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 

Another musical instrument used by the 
Kommulavaru was Kommu, a hollow horn, which produces 
a thunderous noise while blowing. Nagabhushana Sarma 
opines that it was originally the horn of a bull or a ram 
polished and covered at both ends with brass. 97 Now the 
horn is completely made of brass or iron albeit retaining its 
original name Kommu. 



Kommu 
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The Jamidika or Javanika was a musical instrument 
mostly played by Bavanidu or Baindla, a sub-sect of the 
Madigas. It was a barrel shaped drum with one end closed 
and covered with a thin skin of a sheep or goat. A string 
was tied at the center of the thin skin, which goes through 
the inside of the instrument fixed to a stick at the other 
end. Jamidika was used as an accompaniment while singing 
ballads. Kridabhiramamu, a fifteenth century Telugu work, 
praises the instrument as 'source of surpassing sound' 
(i vikaswaraswaravilasa srnivasamlou) and the performer 
Bavanidu as the 'virtuoso emperor' ( charutarakirthi 
loavanilachakravarthi ). 98 



Jamidika 
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The Mridangam is a classical drum which is an 
indispensable accompaniment to both vocal and 
instrumental music in South India. Its body is bored out of 
single block of wood. While describing a Mridangam of the 
Government Mueseum of Madras (Chennai), 
Sambamoorthy says that the right-head of it consists of 
three concentric layers of skin, the innermost being 
concealed. Calf skin is used for the outer ring and sheep 
skin for the inner ring. The left-head consists of two rings, 
the outer is of buffalo skin and the inner is of sheep skin. 
The skins fastened to leather hoops and tightened by leather 
braces are stretched over the two heads. Small cylindrical 
pieces of wood placed between the shell and the braces 
help in adjusting the pitch of the instrument." 



Mridangam , Trichinopoly, 1875 
Courtesy- Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
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The Dolu or Tavil is used along with Nadaswaram or 
Sannai on important occasions like marriage, temple festivals 
etc. It consists of a cylindrical shell hollowed out of a solid 
block of wood. The skins of the two sides are stretched 
over hempen hoops fastened to the shell and strained by 
means of leather thongs interlaced. A band of leather 
passing round the shell along the middle over the braces 
serves to tighten the instrument up to the desired pitch. 
The right head is played by the right hand, wrist and fingers 
and the left head is struck with a stick held in the left 
hand. 100 



Dolu or Tavil 

The Tabla and Baya are used in theatrical music and 
in the Hindustani music parties of North and South India. 
The shell of these one faced drums is either of wood or 
metal. The heads of these drums are covered with goat 
skin and a second skin is attached to the edges of basic 
skins. The heads are fastened by leather straps at the sides 
for adjusting the pitch. The Dolak is a simpler drum found 
all over India. The shell is hollowed out of a solid block of 
wood. The two heads are made of plain leather. The braces 
are of twine or of thick cotton thread which pass through 
circular rings of metal near the middle of the shell for 
tuning. The instrument is played with the hand and 
sticks. 101 
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Tabla and Bay a 



Dolak 
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The Nagara is the large hemispherical kettle-drum 
covered with hide and is used in temples. The shell is of 
copper or brass riveted together. The skin is strained upon 
hoops of metal and stretched by leather thongs passing 
round the underside of the shell. It is beaten with two 
curved sticks. Bigger varieties of this instrument, known 
as Bheri and Dundubhi were used in battles. The Indian 
epics make mention of these martial drums. The battle 
drums were regarded with great veneration and capture 
of these drums by the enemy meant the defeat of the 
army. 102 The Damaru, attributed to Lord Siva, is made of 
wood or metal with leather drum heads at both ends. The 
strikers are beads fastened to the ends of leather cords or a 
leather knot at the end of a string wound round the middle. 
As the player waves the drum using a twisting wrist motion, 
the knot strikes the two faces at the centre alternately. The 
Damarum is the pair of conical drums placed on a bullock 
and seen preceding every temple procession. 



Nagara 

Courtesy- British Museum 

The shell is of wood and the braces are of leather. It 
is played with two sticks, one curved and the other straight. 
Pambai or Pambajodu is a pair of cylindrical drums made of 
metal and covered with skins. It is played with two sticks. 
The twine braces pass through metal rings which help in 
tuning. Leather is also used in the manufacturing of other 
percussion instruments like Udukkai , Davandai. 
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Suryamandalam and Chandramandalam used in the temple 
of Sri Kalahasti, Timila, Idakka etc. 103 Invariably, the leather 
workers might have supplied the leather used in the making 
of all these instruments. Many of these instruments are used 
even now in the temples, rituals and festivals. It is a million 
dollars question as to why leather and its manufacturer 
became unclean and untouchable in Hindu tradition despite 
of using leather musical instrument even in the inside of 
the temples. Perhaps, leather is sanctified whereas its 
manufacturer remained untouchable. 



Dundubhi 

Courtesy- British Museum 



Damaru 

Courtesy- British Museum 
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Titti and Pambajodu 

Leather Puppets 

In Andhra Pradesh the coloured shadow leather 
puppetry, Tholu Bommalata literally means "the dance of 
leather puppets", was a primitive dramatic art in the rural 
areas which popularized Hindu epics and local folk tales 
among the people. It was one of the most popular forms of 
entertainment in the Telugu region atleat from the medieval 
period. The skins of deer and goat were used in the 
manufacturing of leather puppets. Deer skins were used 
for auspicious characters like gods and epic heroes and all 
other puppets were made from goat skin. However, due to 
scarcity of deer skins, those of goats were substituted in 
due course of time. No process of tanning was involved 
while preparing the skin in the preparation of leather 
puppets. The wet skin of goat or deer was dipped in warm 
water and the hair was completely removed by means of a 
sharp knife. The properly cleaned skin was allowed to dry 
and the entire process will take nearly two weeks. The dried 
skin looks very clear, white, translucent, thin and of about 
1/32 inches in thickness. The skin should be devoid of any 
smell or odour. 104 The skin was ready for being cut into the 
shape of the required figure. Generally three dried skins 
are required to complete a figure with the moving parts 
namely the head, trunk and the limbs. Nagabhushana 
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Sarma informs that a total of ten pieces were required for 
a large puppet. 105 The puppeteer with his skilled artistic 
capacity draws the outline of the figure on the dried skin 
from which he has to produce a figure by stitching. Then 
they were painted with different natural colours, but 
replaced by those of chemical in due course of time as in 
the case of most crafts. The help of leather workers were 
needed for curing and cutting of the leather in requisite 
shapes. However, leather puppet shows went into oblivion 
and became a nostalgic memory to the older generation. 



Leather Puppet, Andhra 
Courtesy- Government Museum, Chennai 

Leather in Military Service 

The leather working Madiga supplied many things 
for the use of army in forts and military camps during the 
medieval period. They provided leather vests, waist belts, 
wrist bands, scabbards, shoes, saddles, bridles, catapults, 
stockings, hide ropes, leather water bags and big hide 
bags. 106 They supplied gun powder cases and even tents. 
The leather workers also provided their services to the 
military officers and sepoys or native soldiers of the English 
in the initial years. The military requirements of leather 
can best be understood by looking into the books on military 
establishments. A military communication of 1703 AD 
informed that ammunition was carried in leather pouch 
suspended by a broad buff belt over the left shoulders 
hanging over the right hip, a bayonet and a scabbard was 
attached on the left side to a broad buff waist belt. 107 A 
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1707 order of Fort St. George states that the leather workers 
were employed in the military should manufacture 
scabbards, pouches, cartridge boxes, gunpowder casks, 
binding books and painting during the times of peace. 108 
Another order of Fort St. George, 28 March 1798, stated 
that the 'swords of the Native Cavalry shall in future be 
suspended by a shoulder-belt and that the cartridge belt 
shall be worn on the belly, the strap of the belly box to be 
connected with the sword-belt', which seems to be an early 
attempt to create a Sam Browne belt. 109 A look into the 
military uniform of East India Company clearly reveals the 
importance of leather. They include accoutrements, boots, 
jackboots, leather breeches, waist, pouch and sword belts, 
harness, leather gloves, spurs, pouch belt and brown 
leather belts, gun powder cases and pouches and later for 
cartridges and holster for pistols. 110 Apart from them, 
leather saddles, bridles, musket leather sling, belt with frog 
for bayonets, tents etc. also forthcoming from the records. 
It should not be forgotten that the Vellore Mutiny of 1806 
was erupted due to the introduction of a new kind of turban 
with leather cockade and plumes. 111 It created a furore as 
leather was a taboo for upper caste sepoys of the Madras 
army. Many sepoys believed that the Company was 
conspiring to convert them to Christianity. 112 

In a typical colonial fashion, Chatterton 
commented, seems to be a European understanding also, 
that the output of the native leather worker was varied. 
"Under skilled supervision and supplied with good 
materials, he turns out excellent work. Boots and shoes, 
harness and saddlery, can be obtained in Madras, of local 
manufacture but of imported material as well made, in 
respect to finished appearance and durability, as one could 
wish for. But beyond the influence of European ideas in 
regard to the appearance of things, the work done by the 
native chuckler is rough and clumsy, and there are no 
leather workers in this Presidency whoso productions have 
at any time reached a standard of excellence in the least 
degree approaching that which is comparatively common 
among metal and wood workers. The reason, no doubt, is 
the extreme inferiority of the raw material and the 
uselessness of expending labour in the decoration of articles 
which must necessarily be of an ephemeral character. 
Excluding agricultural implements, the most commonly 
manufactured articles are sandals and shoes." 113 
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Native Sepoy, Madras Presidency, 1830 
Courtesy- British Museum 

Later on all harness, saddlery and accoutrements 
needed for Madras military were manufactured in the 
Madras Arsenal by using native labour mostly belonging 
to the leather working castes. Soon, the Government 
Harness and Saddlery Workshops was started in the old 
buildings of the Government Gun Powder Factory at 
Vesarpaudy to meet the increasing demand. In 1898 
Government Harness and Saddlery Workshops was started 
in the Perambur Barracks which was the only large leather 
factory in the Madras Presidency by the beginning of 
twentieth century. The factory employed nearly 400 leather 
workers per day on average in 1904 AD. It manufactured 
the harness and saddlery for horse, field and heavy artillery, 
mountain artillery, British and Native Cavalry regiments, 
all pack transport equipment for the Supply and Transport 
Corps, accoutrements for British and Native Infantry 
Regiments and Volunteer Corps, all leather work for Field 
Gun Carriages, all Gymnasia Stores and Miscellaneous 
Equipment. 114 
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Summary and Conclusion 

Leather and leather workers were referred in the 
ancient Indian Hindu sacred lore. The Madigas were the 
leather working community of the Telugu speaking region. 
The reference to Andhra leather workers appeared nearly 
two thousand years ago in one of the inscriptions of 
Amravathi stupa , though not mentioned with their present 
nomenclature. They appeared with their caste name 
Madiga in the twelfth century Telugu literature. However, 
the Midaga caste histories ( kulapuranas ) hail them as the 
earliest inhabitants. They were treated as untouchables due 
to their occupation of removing animal carcasses, flying 
their skins, leather working and eating the carrion. As they 
were attached to the agriculturists, they too migrated with 
their patrons to the neighbouring Tamil and Kannada 
linguistic regions. Unlike other leather working castes of 
India, the Madigas were experts in skinning, tanning, 
dyeing of leather and manufacturing various leather 
products. They tanned and dyed the hides in traditional 
methods using natural products in a scientific manner 
known only to them. The medieval and early modern 
Telugu literature and the foreign travelogues mentioned 
different verities of artistic footwear, which were 
manufactured by the Madigas with their simple 
instruments and technology. They also made leather 
apparels, leather cases, water bottles, bags to carry loads 
and liquids and leather pots for storing ghee and oil. They 
also provided hides to the once famed coracles to cross the 
rivers and other water bodies. The Madigas played a pivotal 
role in the rural agrarian economy by providing various 
leather products useful to the agriculturists and acted as 
one of the members of the traditional South Indian village 
body, the Ayagars. Their technology and services were 
indispensible for traditional water lifting methods. With 
his traditional musical instrument known as Dappu or 
Tappeta, he kept the villagers informed about various events 
and played an important role in festivals associated with 
the little tradition. Their services were needed to the iron 
smelting industry for supplying bellows. The Madigas also 
supplied leather products to the servicing and other 
productive castes. Apart from preparing the musical 
instruments conspicuous to their community, they provided 
skins and thongs to percussion instruments used in public 
concerts and temple rituals. In the arena of public 
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entertainment, he was the manufacturer of the puppets 
for once famed leather puppet shows. The leather workers 
also served the military during the medieval and early 
modern period by providing the needed material for the 
armed forces. It should not be forgotten that the Vellore 
Mutiny erupted due to the introduction of a new head dress 
containing a leather cockade. Due to all these activities, he 
received substantial income to lead a decent life apart from 
supporting not less than five of his dependent castes namely 
Nulka Chandayyas, Baindlas, Chindus, Mastis and 
Dakkalis. Though he was treated as untouchable, his 
products were sanctified for all practical purposes. 

All that is stated above was the glory of the past in 
South India. Now the Madigas are struggling for their 
survival. Though there is no dearth in their technology, 
they lost their traditional economy. Their profession was 
no more lucrative. If industrialization and corporatization 
hit hard on their major occupations of leather tanning, 
dyeing and shoe making; the modernization and 
mechanization of agriculture took away their livelihood. 
The non-profitable nature of agriculture, increasing 
urbanization and resultant migration of agriculturists to 
the nearby urban localities on various pretexts made the 
life of Madigas miserable as they were attached to 
traditional agricultural communities. The substitution of 
metals, plastics, nylons and rubbers to leather products 
gave a death blow to their profession. Many Madigas left 
their traditional occupation for alternative professions and 
a few are languishing in footwear repairing and polishing 
works, mostly in urban localities. The deplorable condition 
of the Madigas is best depicted by their own traditional 
musical instrument Dappu or Tappeta. The process of 
replacing the leather head of their traditional drum by a 
plastic one is nearing completion. 



Madiga Traditional Musical Instrument with Plastic Heads 
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THE MATHANGI CULT AT SURABHESVARA 

KONA* 

The Madigas, the predominant leather working 
community of the Telugu speaking region, spread in all 
the South Indian states except, Kerala as they migrated to 
Tamil and Kannada speaking areas along with their 
patrons of Telugu agricultural classes due to various 
politico- economic reasons over a period of time. They 
removed the carcasses of animals, flayed the skins, tanned 
the hides in traditional methods and manufactured leather 
products like the native shoes and leather goods needed 
for the agricultural classes from time immemorial. They 
also supplied the leather goods needed to other servicing 
and productive communities and provided the skins needed 
to the musical instruments. But the members of the 
community were considered as the lowest in the social 
hierarchy due to the removal of dead animals, their 
consumption of carrion and occupation of leather working. 
They were treated as one of the untouchable groups of the 
Telugu region and were forced to dwell in hamlets outside 
the villages. They were denied to enter into the Hindu 
temples or the dwelling areas of the so-called clean castes 
or allowed to fetch water from the common sources and 
had a restricted entry into the village. 1 

The Madigas were also known as Matangas. Gustav 
Oppert opined that the words Mang and Madiga were 
corruptions of the name Matanga. 2 At another place Oppert 
says that Matanga signifies a wild mountaineer. 3 
Nanjundayya and Anantakrishna Iyer seemed to have 
accepted the idea and stated that 'Matanga, in Sanskrit, is 
applied to a kirata or a mountaineer or a barbarian'. 4 They 
also stated that it was believed that there was a dynasty of 
a hill tribe by name Matanga, who was conquered by 
Magalesa, the Eastern Chalukyan ruler (567- 610 AD) and 
it was impossible to say whether they had any connection 
with the Madigas. 5 However, it is believed by some Madigas 
that their caste name might have been derived from 


*Dr. D. Venkateswara Reddy, Assistant Professor, 
Department of History, Acharya Nagajuna University 
Ongole Campus, Ongole is the co-author of the Article 
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Matanga, an outcaste sage referred in the Mahabharatha 
and Ramayana. 6 It should be recalled that as per Telugu 
dictionaries the meaning of Matanga/ Matangudu is a 
Madiga. Thurston and Rangachari informed that there 
were allusions to Matangas in the Ramayana and 
Kadambari, a Sanskrit work and the chieftain of the 
Sabaras is styled as Matanga. 7 However, the caste history 
of the Madigas refers him as a son of Jambava Mahamuni 
and father of Arundhati, the wife of sage Vasista. 8 In the 
Matanga Jataka, one of the Buddhist Jataka tales, which 
deals with the previous births of the Buddha in the name 
of Bodhisatvas, the Buddha was born in an outcaste hamlet 
as a Chandala with the name Matanga and rose to the 
status of Brahma (perhaps Brahmin) by his miraculous 
deeds. 9 


Quoting an article appeared in Madras Mail, 
Thurston and Rangachari, later supported by Nanjundayya 
and Anantakrishna Iyer, stated that the "Madigas call 
themselves Mathangi Makkalu or children of Mathangi or 
Durga, who is their goddess." 10 However, Syed Siraj ul 
Hassan informed that "to dignify themselves, the members 
of the caste (Madigas) have assumed such epithets as 
Mathangi Makkalu, the children of Mathangi, the daughter 
of their mythical ancestor Jambavan." 11 But there existed 
a great deal of ambiguity regarding the identity of Mathangi 
in the literary sources and oral traditions as a divinity and 
possessed woman belonging to the Madiga community. 

In this context, the present paper tries to trace out 
the identity of Matangi with special reference to a cult centre 
of the deity at Surabheswara Kona in Andhra Pradesh. 
The paper is divided into two parts. The first part deals 
with Mathangi as a deity as well as a dedicated woman as 
per the available textual and oral traditions whereas the 
second part focuses on the impressions on the cult centre 
based on the information gathered from field trips. 

I 

The Sanskrit- English Dictionary informs the 
meaning of Mathangi (Matamgi) as "Name of the mythical 
mother of the elephant tribe; a Candala or Kirata woman; 
Name of a form of Durga; of one of the 10 Maha-vidyas; of 
the mother of Vasishtha". 12 The Telugu- English Dictionary 
of C.P. Brown gives various meanings to the word 
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Mathangi and they are "the goddess Parvati; the wife of 
Vasistha; a syren; fairy nymph; a she-devil; a pariah 
woman; a woman who sells or serves wine and the name 
of the tutelary goddess of the Madras boatman". 13 Thurston 
and Rangachari identified Mathangi with Goddess Durga; 
Syed Siraj ul Hassan opined that she was the daughter of 
Jambavan; Nanjundayya and Anantakrishna Iyer stated 
that Matamma or Mathangi was a tutelary deity of the 
Madigas; referring to Sanskrit dictionaries Emma Clough 
stated that Arundhati and Mathangi were referred as the 
'wife of Vasista' making the two identical; 14 a Madiga 
informant of Emma Clough mentioned that a Mathangi 
was a Madiga woman possessed by goddess Ellama 15 and 
in a recent book Srinivasa Rao states that Mathamma and 
Ellamma were one and the same goddess representing 
goddess Kali and Mathangi is the priestess or worshipper 
( kolavataniki ) of Mathamma. 16 Elmore, after an elaborate 
field work in Nellore district in the early decades of 
twentieth century, said that Mathamma was the especial 
goddess of the Madigas, who was represented by a small 
stone image in a very poor shrine. Let us go through various 
stories relating to Mathangi. 

Matarigi/ Mathangi in the Tantric Tradition 

David Kinsely states that Mathangi or Matarigi was 
the ninth in the list of ten Mahavidyas or forms of Mahadevi 
in the tantric tradition, the remaining nine being Kali, Tara, 
Tripura Sundari (Sodasi), Bhuvanesvari, Chinnamasta, 
Bhairavi, Dhumavathi, Bagalamukhi and Kamala. 17 Kinsley 
provides three physical descriptions of Matarigi/ Mathangi 
as per the tantric textual tradition. As per them the deity is 
blue/ greenish in complexion; the disc of the moon adorns 
on her forehead; has three eyes and long hair; wearing a 
garland of gunja seeds (a small forest seed) / kadamba 
flowers around her neck; holding a skull and a sword in 
her two hands/ holding a noose, a sword, a goad and a 
club in her four hands; wearing red clothes and ornaments 
and associates herself with parrots. 18 

David Kinsley relates to a story of Divyavadana, a 
Buddhist text belonging to third century, which bears "such 
a striking similarity to later characteristics of the goddess 
Matarigi's nature and mythology that it is relevant to 
mention it as a possible intimation, or very early version. 
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of the Mahavidya goddess". As per the story, Prakrit was a 
daughter of a Chandala hunter king Matariga. One day 
she quenched the thirst of Ananda, the disciple of Buddha 
and wanted him as her husband after being fascinated with 
his youthful body. By using the spells and charms of her 
mother Mahavidyadhari, Ananda was attracted. But 
Buddha saved him by nullifying the spells of her witch 
mother. Then Prakrit approached Buddha, who told her 
that the only way to share Ananda's company was to 
become herself a nun and eventually she became a nun in 
the Buddhist laity. 19 



Courtesy- http:/7www.kalipath.couywp-content/uploads/2014/ 
08/Mathangi.jpg 

Kinsley gives the details of three origin myths of 
Mathangi as per the tantric texts. Firstly, as per 
Saktisamgama Tantra, when Lord Vishnu and Laksmi 
visited Lord Siva and Parvati, the former gave some fine 
food to the later and in the process some pieces dropped to 
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the ground. From them arose a maiden with fair qualities 
known as Uccista-matarigini and asked for leftover food 
which was granted. Lord Siva told her that whoever 
worships her would be able to control his enemies and 
obtain what he desires. The second version was found in 
Pradnatosint Tantra which describe that once Lord Siva 
and Parvathi made love in the guise of Chandalas. Then 
Parvati told Siva that "as you made love to me in the form 
of Chandalini, this form last forever and will be known 
Uccista- candalini". Svatantra Tantra provides the third 
myth. Once upon a time Matariga undertook austerities in 
order to gain the power to subdue all creatures. The goddess 
Tripurasundari appeared before him. She emitted brilliant 
rays from her eyes and the goddess Kali emerged. Kali then 
took on a greenish complexion and assumed the form of 
Raja-matarigini with whose help Matariga was able to 
realize his desire to control all creatures. 20 From these stories 
it is clear that she was depicted with the identity of 
Chandalini (Outcaste women) who accepts the much 
polluted leftover food and by adoring her one can beget 
what he wishes and can control others. 

Mathangi/ Mathamma/ Ellamma/ Renuka 

Mathangi is often identified with goddess Ellamma 
for which the prominent cult centre is Saundatti in the 
present day Karnataka state. The origin myths of goddess 
Mathangi/ Mathamma/Ellamma are associated with the 
story of Renuka, the wife of sage Jamadagni and the mother 
of Parasurama, one of the ten incarnations of Lord Vishnu. 
The Hindu sacred lore especially Mahabharatha recounts 
the story of Renuka in Vana Parva and the story was retold 
with minor variations in later Puranas. But in the popular 
tradition Mathangi, Mathamma, Ellamma and Renuka 
were used in the same tone and were identified as one and 
the same. The oral traditions and sthalapuranas associate 
the goddess with the Madigas differently. 

Story of Renuka in Mahabharatha 

As per the story appeared in Mahabharatha, sage 
Jamadagni married Renuka, the daughter of King 
Prasenajit and took her to his hermitage. She was a chaste 
and virtuous wife (pativratha) of Jamadagni and begot five 
sons, the fifth being Parasurama. One day Renuka, who 
was leading a pure and austere life, went to bath in the 
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nearby water body. While returning, she happened to have 
a glance at king Chitraratha when he was sporting with 
his wives. Renuka was inspired by uncontrollable desire 
and became polluted. Jamadgni perceived her state of mind 
and understood that 'the lustre of chastity had abandoned 
her'. He asked his four elder sons, one after the other, to 
end the life of their mother. They were cursed when they 
disobeyed their father's orders. Then Parasurama, the fifth 
son, severed the head of his mother at the order of his father. 
Jamadagni was immensely happy and wanted to fulfill 
whatever wishes of Parasurama. "Thereupon Rama 
solicited that his mother might be restored to life and that 
he might not be haunted by the remembrance of this cruel 
deed and that he might not be affected by any sin and that 
his brothers might recover their former state and that he 
might be unrivalled on the field of battle and that he might 
obtain long life". Jamadagni granted all those desires of 
his son. 21 The same story was retold in many texts of Hindu 
sacred lore with slight variations adhering to the theme. 

Legends of Mathangi/ Ellamma in Popular 

Tradition 

The legendary accounts curiously relate Mathangi/ 
Ellamma with the leather working Madigas, though varies 
from one account to the other. Emma Clough stated the 
story as to how Mathangi/ Ellamma became the goddess 
of leather working Madigas as narrated by her informants. 
Parasurama was the son of Mathangi/ Ellamma, a Brahmin 
woman and wife of a great sage. She could roll over the 
waters of Kaveri in huge balls to her hermitage due to her 
chastity. One day she happened to see some image in a 
ball and looked up and saw some Gandharvas flying in 
the air. She admired at their beauty and lost her chastity. 
The next day she was unable to role the waters. The sage 
asked three of his sons to kill their mother and they refused. 
Parasurama accepted to kill his mother. In the meanwhile 
Ellamma took refuge with the outcastes, perhaps Madigas 
and so Parasurama killed all of them including his mother 
and brought her head. However, he asked his father a boon 
to give back his mother. When his wish was accepted, he 
took the head to attach it to the trunk. Unable to find it, he 
affixed the head to that of an outcaste woman. The sage 
refused to accept her and eventually she became a 
goddess. 22 A look into the story clearly reveals that Ellamma 
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was none other than Renuka of Hindu sacred texts and 
the great sage was Jamadagni. Some interpolations seem 
to have been made to relate the story with the leather 
working community and Renuka was made synonymous 
to Ellamma in the story. In the account the name Mathangi 
was hardly used and it seems that Mathangi completely 
assimilated with Ellamma and later Renuka. 

According to the oral tradition of Jamba Puranamu, 
the caste myth of the Madigas, as enacted by the Chindu 
Madigas, Renuka, due to fear of life, ran away to the city 
of Jambalagiri and prayed Jambavanta, the mythical 
ancestor of the Madigas, for refuge from her son 
Parasurama. She informed him that she would save her 
life by hiding in the leather tanning pot (charma ghatam) 
and requested him not to reveal her whereabouts. Further, 
she warned that in case of divulging her hiding or being 
killed by Parasurama, she would emerge as Mahasakthi 
(great power) from the leather tanning pot and swallow 
all the people of the town. Somehow after knowing the 
whereabouts, Parasurama killed his mother. Soon she 
emerged from the pot as Aghorasakthi (terrifying power) 
to devour the people. Jambavantha requested the Chindu 
Jihwamuni, the mythical ancestor of Chindus, a dependent 
caste of the Madigas, to pacify her who successfully did 
the work assigned to him. 23 According to another legend 
when Mathangi, a tutelary deity of Madigas, was defeated 
by Parasurama, she concealed herself from him under the 
tanning pot in a Madiga house. 24 Perhaps, due to one of 
these reasons, the Madigas considered the leather soaking 
pot as Mathangi, which was worshipped with offerings of 
turmeric and vermilion on Tuesday and Friday as reported 
by Nanjundayya and Anantakrishna Iyer. 25 Whereas 
Thurston and Rangachari informed that at Pongal festival 
the Madigas worship their tanning pots, as representing 
the goddess Mathangi with offering of fowls and liquor. 26 

But the Kannada oral traditions clearly differentiate 
the two. As per a Kannada oral tradition, Renuka was 
cursed by her husband Jamadgni to become a leper after 
he came to know that she lost her chastity and was roaming 
as a leper woman suffering from hunger. One day she stole 
a cucumber in a field and the owner and his followers 
chased her. So as to save her life, Ellamma hid in the house 
of one Mathangi, an outcaste woman. Unable to find 
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Renuka and knowing surely that the Mathangi hid Renuka 
in her house in which he could not enter due to the 
prevailing concept of pollution, the owner of the field cut 
off the nose of Mathangi. Later, Renuka was cured of her 
disease by the powers of Ekayya (Ekanatha) and Jogiyya 
(Joginath) and came back to Jamadgni. But she was 
beheaded by Parasurama at the orders of his infuriated 
father Jamadgni. However, she was reanimated at the 
request of Parasurama. Then onwards, she became a 
goddess and was worshipped as Renuka Ellamma or 
Ellamma. When Ellamma became the goddess, she gave a 
boon to Mathangi, as a gratitude to her help, that she 
should be worshipped first before the reverence of Renuka 
Ellamma. 27 The story informs us that Mathangi was 
different from Renuka Ellamma/ Ellamma and she was a 
contemporary, if not predated. It is probable to think that 
with the Madiga migration to Kannada region, their deity 
was also accommodated as a tutelary deity in the popular 
cult of Ellamma. But in due course of time both the deities 
seem to have merged into a single deity in the Telugu region. 

Emma Clough at another place narrated the story 
of Mathangi/ Ellamma as stated by her Madiga 
informants. Once there was a king known as Dundagheri 
Raju. One day while he was holding the court, Parvati 
appeared before him in the guise of a beautiful maiden. 
When the king tried to catch her, she moved away and 
disappeared into an ant hill. After vainly digging it, he 
angrily drove his spear into it, which pierced the brain of 
the maiden and began to ooze blood. Seeing it the king 
and his followers fell into swoon. The maiden came out of 
the ant hill holding the heavens in her left hand and 
Adiseshu, the great serpent in the right. The Sun and moon 
became plates in which she caught the blood and brain. 
She anointed them on the forehead of the swoon people by 
which they regained their consciousness. The king took her 
to his house and she was married to sage Jamadagni. 28 
Thurston and Rangachari recount another slightly variant 
legend. As per that a king prayed for a daughter and in 
answer the gods sent a golden parrot, which soon 
disappeared in an ant hill. When the king excavated it, he 
was rewarded for his labour with a divine beauty and she 
came to be worshipped as Mathangi. 29 In both the stories 
the Mathangi/ Ellamma/Mathamma emanated from the 
ant hill ( putta ). 
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Madhaviah witnessed the possessed dance of Turimella 
Mathangi 'who is the high priestess (of the institution) or 
rather embodied representative of the Brahman- chuckler 
goddess' accompanied by her drummer (Bavaneedu/ 
Bainedu) in attendance when he visited Surabhesvara Kona 
sometime in 1905. While invoking the goddess by chanting 
a Telugu hymn amidst his drum beat, the Bavaneedu/ 
Bainedu described the story of Mathangi in a nutshell. As 
per that sage Jamadagni (perhaps Parasurama) beheaded 
and cut the arms of the daughter of Giri Razu (Parvathi/ 
Renuka) and was mentioned as 'the headless trunk in Satya 
Surabesa Kona'. She was reborn as a virgin (Mathangi) in 
a snake pit. 30 From the account of Madhaviah, it is clear 
that at the time of his visit to Kona sometime around 1905, 
the Goddess was still called as Mathangi and not Ellamma. 

Mathangi as per the Sthalapurana of Surabhesvara 

Kona 

Surabhesvara Kona near Turimella village in 
Prakasam District of Andhra Pradesh is the cult centre of 
Mathangi in the Telugu region. The temple myth 
(sthalapurana) recounts the legend of Mathangi in a different 
manner. As per the legend popular at Surabhesvara Kona, 
Jamadagni was worshipping Lord Surabhesvara and 
performing penance at that place. Renuka was a chaste 
and virtuous wife of Jamadgni and she had the power to 
roll water in a pot like shape without a vessel and bring it 
to home. One day she went to the Gundlakamma river to 
bathe and fetch water. She was accompanied by a woman 
belonging to the leather working community as an 
attendant. While she was bathing, she happened to see 
the image of thousand armed Karthavirarjuna, who was 
flying in the sky, in the water and was pleased in her mind. 
As a result, she lost her chastity and was unable to fetch 
water in the usual manner. Jamadagni came to know about 
it and ordered his son Parasurama to kill his mother. He 
released an arrow which severed the heads of both Renuka 
and her attendant. Jamadgni was pleased with his 
obedience and offered Parasurama a boon, who asked to 
give life to his mother. Then the sage gave some holy water 
and asked Prasurama to sprinkle it after attaching the head 
and trunk. Due to haste and darkness, he attached 
Renuka's head to the leather working woman's body and 
the head of the Madiga woman to that of Renuka and 
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reanimated them by sprinkling the holy water. Realising 
his mistake, he produced both of them before his father 
and begged for pardon. He accepted the lady with Renuka's 
head as his consort and granted to the other woman the 
status of an inferior deity. Madhaviah stated that "This 
was the origin of Mathangi as was explained by the local 
oracles." 31 A sixteenth century inscription of Kona also 
recounts Kona as the hermitage of Jamadagni (Jamadagni 
Ashrama sthanamu) 32 

Mathangi/ Ekavira at Warangal 

In a Hymn sang by Bavaneedu/ Bainedu, in the 
presence of Madhaviah, in praise of the goddess Mathangi, 
he mentioned that "the mother went to Oruganti town, 
the mother went away" 33 It was a traditional hymn sung 
by the story teller, perhaps from the Kakatiya period if not 
even before. Probably the mother went to Oruganti/ 
Orugallu (Warangal) may mean that the important place 
of worship of the goddess might have shifted to Warangal. 

Some of the passages of Kridabhiramamu written by 
Vinukonda Vallabharaya in the fifteenth century refer to 
a goddess Ekavira, a side-kick of Kakatamma, 34 the family 
deity of the Kakatiya rulers, who ruled from Warangal from 
11 th to the first quarter of 14 th century. Kakati or 
Kakatamma hold a damaru and a sword in her right arms 
and a trisula and a dish of blood in her left arms. Below her 
seat her vehicle fox is carved. In fact, Kakati was the name 
given by Kakatiyas to Goddess Chamundi as per the 
attributes of both the goddesses. 35 The Ekavira temple of 
Kakatiya period is located at Mogilicherla village, 36 fifteen 
kilometers from Warangal and it was said that she was a 
favourite deity of Kakatiya Rudrama Devi, who regularly 
visited the temple and worshipped the goddess. 37 
Kridabhiramamu gives some details and attributes of the 
goddess which closely resembles to those of Mathangi. The 
text identifies the Goddess with Renuka, the daughter of 
the mountain king ( Giriraja nandana), the wife of sage 
Jamadgni and the mother of Parasurama, the sixth 
incarnation of Lord Vishnu. She was hailed as Adisakthi, 
the essence of Veda and Vedanta and the mother of all 
(Akhilajanani). She was the mother who gives birth to 
people in a basket/ sieve ( Pallikadebela kannatalli). She was 
adorned with snakes ( Phanirajamandana ) with Moon, Sun 
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and fire as her three eyes. She had a round face that was 
glowing like a full Moon ( Poornarakendumukhi ) and having 
hair dark as bees (Alikulaneelaveni) . She wore a necklace 
(Gavada peru) around her neck that was made from the 
teeth of the Haihaya king (Karthavirya). She possesses 
women when the Bavandedu story teller recites her story 
while plucking the musical instrument javanika. An outcaste 
woman was also singing in praise of Ekavira before her 
temple accompanied by the music of a drum tied with 
bells. 38 It should be noted that the outcaste people, perhaps 
Madigas, like the Bavaneedu and an untouchable woman 
were praising and worshipping the goddess as per the 
fifteenth century text Kridabhiramamu. Sculptural 
representation of Kakatiya period found near Ekavira 
temple at Mogilicherla having the attributes of Matangi as 
described in the text which was presumably the image of 
the deity. Hence it presumed that the Kakatiyas worshipped 
Mathangi as Ekavira just like they revered Chamundi as 
Kakati/ Kakatamma. 



Image outside the Ekavira Temple at Mogilicherla 
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The image might belong to the Kakatiya period 
because of its finely carved details. The hair is tied like a 
chignon. She is wearing long earrings, a necklace of three 
rows, wearing bangles and armlets to both hands. Though 
there is no upper garment, she is wearing a short skirt with 
fleets below the navel making her feet visible. She is holding 
a hooded serpent in her right hand and a sieve/ basket in 
the left. Three hooded snake images are to be seen on the 
slab- one on the right side and two on its left. The image is 
having all the attributes of goddess Ekavira as mentioned 
in the Kridabhiramamu text. It may be surmised that 
Mathangi was worshipped in the name of Ekavira by the 
people more precisely by the Dalits during the Kakatiya 
period which continued later also. 

Kinsley also states that Matarigi or Mathangi of 
tantric tradition "is closely identified with a goddess named 
Savaresvari (mistress of the Savaras). The Savaras are a 
tribal people often mentioned in Sanskrit literature and they 
typify forest culture, life beyond the boundaries of civilized 
society." 39 The fifteenth century Telugu text 
Kridabhiramamu and an informant of Clough stated that 
Ellamma was Adimata, the mother who was from the 
beginning. 40 Nanjundayya and Anantakrishna Iyer 
informed that Mathangi was the tribal goddess of the 
Madigas, whom they call Mahalakshmi or Adi Sakti. 41 It 
seems that Mathangi was a clan goddess of the Madiga 
community. One of the inscriptions of Amaravathi stuff a 
of Andhra mentioned that Naga, a leather worker as 
upadhyaya (teacher) 42 and hence it may be surmised that 
some of the Madigas enthusiastically embraced into the 
egalitarian Buddhism and rose to higher positions. In the 
process, perhaps, their goddess also entered into the 
Buddhist texts as Prakrit as per the story of David Kinsley 
stated earlier. Though, there was no mention of the powers 
of Prakrit, the story mentioned her witch mother 
Mahavidyadhari, who was expert in spells and charms. 
Perhaps, Prakrit, who might have learnt witchcraft from 
her mother, might became important in Buddhist tantricism, 
which was accepted and adopted by the tantric tradition 
as one of the ten Mahavidyas. The popular traditions and 
the sthalapuranas successfully incorporated Mathangi with 
that of the Ellamma cult and later tried to integrate with 
Renuka and Hindu sacred lore. It seems that goddess 
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Mathangi was later styled as Mathamma or Ellamma or 
Renuka Ellamma, while confining the name Mathangi to a 
dedicated woman, perhaps due to the obnoxious practice 
of ritual prostitution followed by her. 

Mathangi as a Dedicated Woman 

A Mathangi is also a Madiga woman supposed to 
have possessed by Mathangi/ Mathamma/ Ellamma. 43 She 
was an unmarried Madiga woman dedicated to the 
goddess, who acts as a manifestation of the goddess in the 
physical world for all practical purposes. The Mathangi 
play an important role in the village festivals. Hence, if no 
Mathangi is available locally, one was brought from a 
distance for the smooth conducting of the festival. She 
marches behind the master of ceremonies in the procession 
of village deity and when her time comes she becomes 
possessed. During that time, she will dance wildly uttering 
wild cries, 44 use obscene language, runs about among the 
people, touching them with her stick, drinks and spits toddy 
from her mouth over their faces. People believe that her 
spittle removes their pollution and sins and none feels 
insulted due to the acts of Mathangi during that time as 
she was as the incarnation of the goddess. 45 

As a Mathangi hold the office for life, her successor 
would not be selected till her death. The selection and 
initiation of a new Mathangi was an important ceremony 
in olden days. One method, as stated by Elmore, was 
assembling all the unmarried Madiga girls near the shrine 
of Mathamma/ Ellamma. Songs in praise of the goddess 
were sung amidst loud beating of drums to invoke the deity 
to descend on one of them. Soon one of the girls would be 
possessed which means that she was the chosen. She had 
to undergo another test in which she had to control herself 
when the possession came upon her while seating in a 
muggu (pattern). 46 Another method was at times a girl acts 
strangely and in such event she had to undergo a test to 
know whether she was possessed or not. At Chandalur 
village of Prakasam district, as informed by Emma Clough, 
an ant hills was dug out and make the girl to sit on it with 
a basket turned bottom side up over her. Then Bavaneedu/ 
Bainedu narrated the stories of earlier Mathangis. When 
the possession comes upon the girl she leaps from the ant¬ 
hill tossing the basket aside, which means that she was 
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chosen by the goddess. 47 The final initiation ceremony of 
Mathangi would take place at the cult centre. Clough stated 
that the final initiation of Mathangi would take place at 
"Sulvesanama Kona (Surabhesvara Kona), where the 
Gundlacumma River flows through a cave and where there 
is a famous place of worship". The local Mathangi and 
Reddy of the village play important role in the finial 
initiation ceremony apart from worshipping of serpent cult 
and sacrifices of goats. 48 

Madhaviah informed the method of selecting the 
successor of Turimella Mathangi, the high priestess of the 
institution, in the event of her death. He informed that all 
the Madiga (Madhaviah used the word 'chuckler', the 
leather working community of the Tamil region) girls 
between the age group of eight and ten, who had not 
obtained puberty, were assembled before the shrine of 
Kona. Invoking hymns were chanted amidst the loud music 
of trumpets and drums. The girl who was possessed or on 
whom the goddess descended was the chosen one and she 
was invested with the insignia of the office. 49 

But Elmore stated that the final initiation of 
Mathangi would take place in a village called 
Malinthapadu, near Cumbum in the Kurnool district 
(presently in Prakasam district). He informs that "The 
initiation is performed by Brahmans and appears to be 
simple. The candidates are placed in a row before the 
goddess Ellamma, who is supposed to be the original form 
of Mathamma. Their faces are marked with sacred symbols 
similar to those on the face of the goddess, after which a 
buffalo is killed as an offering to Ellamma. These ceremonies 
continue for five days, when the spirit of Ellamma is said 
to have fully come upon the Matangis. The candidates are 
then sent away". 50 Some later scholars reiterated in their 
books what Elmore stated without checking the veracity 
of the statement. 51 The present authors personally visited 
Malinthapadu also known as Malyavanthunipadu situated 
around fifteen kilometers from Kumbum and about the 
same distance from Markapuram in the month of 
November 2017 to know the veracity of the truth. For a 
day we searched the old and new Malinthapadu villages 
and their surrounding places and conducted interviews 
with aged people belonging to various castes including 
Madigas, who converted to Christianity some years ago. 
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To our surprise, we are unable to find out the said Ellamma 
temple and as a matter of fact there was not even a temple 
of a female deity and even the older generation had never 
knew or heard from their parents about the existence of 
such a temple which was reported by Elmore in 1915. 
Perhaps, he mistook it for Turimella not far away from the 
place. 

Hence, it might be surmised that Surabhesvara 
Kona was the cult centre where the final initiation of the 
Mathangi took place by the local Mathangi, who was the 
high priestess of the institution and the local Reddy at least 
upto the first decade of twentieth century. It seems that 
the final initiation would be held under the auspice of non- 
Brahmin Mathangi and Reddy at Surabhesvara Kona 
seems to be the original and ancient custom. Madhaviah 
stated that all the local Mathangis were 'said to be 
subordinate to the Tudimilla (Turimella, the main village 
in which Surabhesvara Kona lies) woman, who is the high 
Pontiff of the institution' 52 further strengthen the argument. 

After the final initiation only the spirit of Ellamma 
was said to have fully come upon the Mathangi. Then she 
was married to a tree and 'after that her life knows no 
moral restrictions'. The Mathangi was invested with the 
insignia of her position. They were a basket or sieve in her 
left hand, a snake-headed bamboo stick ( nagapadiga kola/ 
jokola/ jokatte) in her right, a bunch of margosa leaves, a 
small thread of cowries to place in her neck ( Gavvala 
darshanam ) and two small plates, one containing turmeric 
and the other was that of vermillion ( kumkuma ) generally 
held by a female attendant. 53 During the performance of 
Mathangi at Surabheswara Kona, her attendant 
Bavaneedu/ Bainedu praised her as a lady wearing bells 
to her ankles, cowries, with a sieve in the right hand and a 
wand in the left. 54 Emma Clough opined that Mathangi 
combined three forms of ancient worship i.e. fertility in 
the form of worship of the female principle, serpent 
(nagapadiga kola / jokola ) and tree worship (neem branches 
and marrying to a tree). Mathangi was prohibited to marry 
and a vow of lifelong celibacy was administered to her. 
The Mathangi goes about the villages collecting offerings 
more precisely alms of her devotees apart from enjoying 
the rent free ( inam ) lands in some villages. Referring to 
Turimella Mathangi, Madhaviah informed in 1906 that she 
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was approximately thirty years old unmarried Madiga 
(chuckler as per him) woman with 'several children'. 55 

Description of Mathangi in Sukasapthathi 

Fortunately, the description of Mathangi was 
preserved in a Telugu literary work Sukasapthathi written 
by Palavekari Kadiripathi Nayaka in the early years of 
seventeenth century. In the fourteenth story of the work, a 
Mathangi came to the house of a Reddy agriculturist by 
name Halankudu residing in Tamrapuramu town for alms. 
The description runs as follows. The Mathangi had a tuft 
of finely combed hair. She anointed turmeric and vermillion 
on the forehead which resembles semilunar that outshines 
the luster of the crescent moon. Leather chappals (pavalu) 
were hanging in her neck along with a long garland of 
cowries ( gavvala danda). 



Mathangi with her Female Attendant and Bainidu 
Courtesy- Emma Raushenbusch Clough, While Sewing Sandals 
or Tales of a Telugu Pariah Tribe 


She was also wearing a thin and bright garland of 
mirrors ( darsanapumberu ) in her neck. In her left hand she 
was holding a basket ( pallika ) containing finely ground 
turmeric ( bandaru ) and in the other hand she was having a 
snake-headed stick ( nagapadiga kola). On her waist, she was 
enrobed with a red coloured ( chengavi ) garment (perhaps 
a sari) worn above her breeches (kasekattuga kattina) and 
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wearing a blue coloured bodice covering her well grown 
breast (niddampu gubbalu). She wore anklets containing 
small bells to her legs. When all these were adding to her 
beauty, a Mathangi came seeking alms to the entrance of 
the house while singing the songs on Parasurama. 56 

Emma Clough provides a photograph depicting a 
Mathangi in the last decade of nineteenth century. It can 
be said that it was more or less a pictographic depiction of 
the attributes of Mathangi described by Kadiripathi in the 
early seventeenth century. 

II 


Surabhesvara Kona 

Surabhesvara Kona was an important cult centre, 
where the final initiation ceremony of a new Mathangi took 
place in earlier days as said earlier. The Kona is a narrow 
pass between two hillocks at the confluence of the 
Gundlakamma river and a small rivelet locally called 
Rallavagu about two kilometers north of Turimella village 
in Prakasm district of Andhra Pradesh. It located at a 
distance of nearly 130 K.M. from the district headquarter 
Ongole, 17 K.M. from Cumbum town and 2 K.M from 
Turimella village. Though it was known to the people of 
nearby areas, it came to the notice of English knowing public 
especially the Christian missionaries in the last year of 
nineteenth century with the publication of Emma 
Raushenbusch Clough's much famed work "While Sewing 
Sandals or Tales of a Telugu Pariah Tribe". A. Madhaviah, 
a noted novelist and writer, visited the place, perhaps after 
reading Clough's book and wrote an elaborate article in 
Madras Christian College Magazine in 1906. 57 

Recently a group of historians containing Dr. K. 
Srinivasulu, Archaeologist; Dr. Avadhanam 
Umamaheswara Sastry, Epigraphist; Dr. B. Rama Chandra 
Reddy, Historian (author) and Dr. D. Venkateswara Reddy, 
Historian (the co-author) visited Surabhesvara Kona in 2015 
with an intention to know the ground reality after more 
than a century after the publication of Madhaviah's article. 
The group made some observations which are described 
below in detail. 

After entering the place, it was noticed that it was 
an abandoned village. Narasimhaswami also observed and 
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stated more than half a century ago that the site 'shows 
marks of early habitation like large sized bricks, partially 
exposed brick structures, varieties of potsherds and old 
coins occasionally discovered, as I am told". 58 Perhaps it 
might be the original Turimella village, if not an abandoned 
village due to some unknown reasons. A seventh century 
Chalukya inscription in the Siva temple of Surabhesvara 
Kona mentions Turimella as Turn Tataka, the capital of a 
geographical division Eruva Vishaya that was ruled by 
Ujenipisacha identified with Singa. 59 

Madhaviah mentioned in 1906 that there were ruins 
of an old temple (complex) of 'curious nature' and 'great 
sacredness' which appeared to be have been a very 
extensive building with several gopuras and mandapas. He 
commented that "it is not uncommon to find all sorts of 
temples and shrines dedicated to all sorts of gods, demi¬ 
gods and even demoniacal beings, scattered around the 
main shrine in Saivite temples; but nowhere else have we 
found quite such a heterogeneous variety of 'the lesser 
powers'". But the temple complex seems to have 
dilapidated over a period of time. It was 'renovated on a 
small scale' by public subscription by a Brahmin of 
Turimella around the beginning of Twentieth century. 60 

Through, a dilapidated gopura (gateway), which 
stands as a relic of the old glory, one had to enter the temple 
complex of Surabhesvara Kona in earlier days. Now a black 
tapped road can be seen besides the gateway to enter into 
the complex. 



Main Gopura (Gateway) 
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Uncared images of gods, goddesses and erected 
Sivalingas, perhaps memorial stones or votive lingas, are 
scattered along with some slabs and pillars at the site were 
noticed. 



Uncared Images 



Uncared Images 
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Votive Lingas 


Papavinasesvara Temple 

Then one can view a Siva temple known as 
Papavinasesvara temple very near to the gateway. It was 
said that Parasurama built the temple to redeem the sin of 
killing his mother. However, the present structure seems 
to have been constructed by the Western Chalukyas 
sometime around seventh century based on the 
architectural style supported by epigraphical records. The 
temple with a small sikhara was in an uncared and 
despaired condition with uncleaned premises and collapsed 
mandapas (halls). Signs of wanton vandalism of treasure 
hunters are found everywhere. Even a big Nandi image in 
the back side of the temple is turned upside down by the 
vandals. The temple was housing inscriptions ranging from 
the Western Chalukyas of seventh century to the 
Vijayanaga rulers of sixteenth century. 61 
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Papavinasesvara Temple Front View 


Temple of the Katamaraju/ Kakatamma 

A hundred meters away from the Papavinasesvara 
temple, there was a small flat roofed temple housing two 
deities. A woman belonging to shepherd Yadava caste was 
worshipping the gods housing in the temple. She informed 
that it was Katamaraju, the Yadava hero and goddess 
Ganga. 62 After a careful examination, they are identified 
as female deities, possibly of Chamundi/ Kakatamma, who 
were worshipped by the rulers during the Kakatiya period. 
In fact, one inscription of the Kakatiya Ganapathideva of 
1243 AD 63 and another by Kayastha Jannigadeva, one of 
the feudatories of the Kakatiyas, belonging to 1260 AD 64 
were available in the Siva temple of Kona testify that the 
region was under the control of Kakatiyas. Though there 
are no traces of inscriptions, it is inferred that the images 
of the two deities were installed during the Kakatiya period. 
After another hundred meters further, there is the entrance 
gate of the temple complex. 
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Images in the Temple of the Katamaraju/ Kakatamma 



Entrance of the Temple Complex 
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Hero Stones 

Inside the temple complex one can see not less than 
eight hero stones. One of them containing a tiger image 
besides a hero which clearly reveals that the hero died 
fighting with a tiger. Perhaps the region might have been 
infested with tigers in earlier days. It seems that people are 
worshipping these images as turmeric and vermillion was 
applied to them. The Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 
for the year of 1949-50 mentions that two of these hero 
stones were having much eroded inscriptions one of which 
was mentioning Singadeva, the son of Bairavadeva, the 
hero depicted on the slab. 65 




Hero Stones 
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Surabhesvari Temple 

The first temple to be seen in the complex is that of 
Surabhesvari facing towards east. The flat roofed temple 
is having a hall, a portion of which was collapsed some 
years ago. A panel of the images of the Saptamatrika or 
Seven Mothers was affixed to the left side wall of the 
mandapa. Madhaviah wrongly identified 'the Seven 
Mothers' perhaps due to lack of proper information and 
states that " the first is Brahmani, with three faces and 
four arms mounted on a field bird; the second is Maheswari, 
single faced but four armed, mounted on a bull; the third 
is Chaiva, the same as the second but mounted on a swan; 
the fourth was Chandrani, of similar figure, but endowed 
with wings; the fifth is Varahi, pig faced and four armed 
and mounted on a bull; the sixth is Chamundi, similar in 
the form to numbers two or four, but mounted on an 
elephant and the last is the Saptamatras, a furious looking 
three headed figure, with open mouths and protruding 
teeth, mounted on a buffalo and adorned with a garland 
of skulls". 66 However, they were arranged in a line 
consisting of Brahmani, Maheswari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani and Chamundi with their weapons, 
attributes and vehicles. 67 The Annual Report on Indian 
Epigraphy for the year of 1949-50 states that at base of 
the Saptamamrika panel there is a damaged inscription that 
mentions Eruva Mahadevi in 7 th century characters, 68 
perhaps the lady who installed the slab in the temple or 
complex. There exists another small panel of Saptamatrikas 
haphazardly placed at the backside of the temple, perhaps 
removed from somewhere. 



Temple of Surabhesvari 
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Slab of Saptamatrika or Seven Mothers 

The priest of the temple at the time of the visit of 
the team was one Narayana aged more than seventy years 
belonging to Tamballa caste. When requested for the 
sthalapurana and details of the presiding deities, he 
recounted the same story which Madhaviah stated in his 
article which was already mentioned. He informed that 
the presiding deities of the temple from left to right are 
Renuka, Surabhesvari and Jamadagni 69 and only 
vegetarian food was offered to the presiding deities as 
naivedya. After repeated requests he allowed the team to 
take photograph of the deities inside the garbhagruha for 
some gratification. But some members of the team strongly 
suspect that the second image might be goddess Mathangi/ 
Ellamma which was not acceptable to the priest who 
strongly argued that it was Surabhesvari. The doubt of the 
team was having its own ground. The image of the goddess 
worshipped by sage Jamadgni might not be smaller than 
that of his wife Renuka. Normally in the Hindu tradition, 
the wife stands besides her husband. If it was not 
Mathangi/ Ellamma, the order from left to right might be 
Surabhesvari followed by Renuka and Jamadagni. One has 
to believe what the traditional priest says, whether right 
or wrong. 
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Images of Renuka, Surabhesvari and Jamadgni 


A bronze pavanam containing a female image under 
the hood of a cobra holding a sword in the right hand and 
a casket in the left was also noticed which was stated to be 
that of Ellamma as informed by the priest. 



Pavanam 
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In front of the temple, there is a life size image under 
a jammi tree (Prosopis cineraria) facing west side exactly 
opposite to the temple entrance as if the image was looking 
at the presiding deities. The priest stated that it was the 
image of Ellamma. The image was consisting of matted 
hair, elaborate ornamentation, raised right hand holding 
a peculiar sword, stated as 'Ongole Katti' by the priest, a 
casket/ bowl in the left hand, anklets to the legs, wearing 
ardhoruka with fleets (the folds of a lower cloth) and three 
severed heads at the pedestal of the image. A Yantra , with 
some magical symbols and Telugu letters, said to be 
representing the goddess was placed in front of the image 
was being used as Balipitha (sacrificial altar) to offer the 
blood of sacrificed fowls and goats. On the day of the team's 
visit, which happened to be Sunday, an auspicious day to 
the goddess, some devotees sacrificed fowls and goats to 
Ellamma and the entire blood of the sacrificial victim was 
let out on the Yantra. It was stated that it will not overflow 
even after letting out the blood of any number of animals. 
The priest proudly informed that a few years ago an elder 
brother of an actor turned politician sacrificed twenty one 
goats and even then the blood had not overflow the brim 
of it. Later, one of the body parts of the sacrificial victim 
either the head of a fowl or bone of a goat would be tied to 
one of the branches of the tree sheltering the goddess 
Ellamma. Madhaviah had not mentioned neither the image 
nor the Yatra, perhaps which was placed at the present 
place sometime after his visit to facilitate sacrifices. 



Image of Ellamma 
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Balipitha (Sacrificial Altar) 



Sacrifice of a Cock 



Sacrifice of a Goat 
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Observations on 'Ellamma' Image 

After a thorough examination of the idol of 
Ellamma, the team came to the conclusion that the image 
was not a female figure but that of a male but for the simple 
reason that it do not have an elevated breast and wearing 
a ardhoruka (short dress from waist to above the knees). 
Secondly, it is identified as a hero stone. The hero is holding 
a sword in the right hand in a combating position and the 
forwarded and bended left leg clearly depict him as a hero 
in the Pratyalida posture. The combating position of the 
figure and the presence of eight hero stones in the same 
compound further add strength to the argument. Perhaps 
the three heads on the pedestal of the image were the 
persons killed by the hero in a combat or war. The elaborate 
ornamentation indicates that the hero, perhaps, belonged 
to a royal or noble family. It should be recalled that 
Turimella was the head quarters of a territorial division as 
mentioned earlier basing on the inscriptional evidence. The 
Yantra in front of the image was identified as Sitala Yantra, 
to ward off small pox and other pestilences generally found 
in many neighbouring villages, in modern characteristics. 
The priest and the devotees, perhaps guided by the priests, 
are believing it as goddess Ellamma, a female deity and 
offering their sacrifices 

Mathangi Temple 

Madhaviah informed in 1906 that "Opposite to this 
temple is the curious shrine, not very much bigger than a 
railway pointsman's box, dedicated to Mathangi. In this 
temple are found no less than five idols arranged in the 
following order: (1) a three-headed snake; (2) another 
three-headed snake; (3) a female body, with the palms 
joined reverentially in the worshipping posture in front, 
with the lower half of the body snaky in form and with a 
canopy of snaky hoods above; (4) Mathangi proper a female 
figure of about 15 inches in height, made of stone with a 
short skirt, below which the feet are visible, but no upper 
garment and wearing a garland round the neck. The right 
hand holds a snake-headed stick, while the left has an 
adlika, a kind of sieve; (5) another similar figure, but without 
even the skirt". 70 

Besides the Ellamma/ hero stone at the opposite of 
the Renuka temple, there is a small flat roofed structure as 
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described by Madhaviah. Two images of single headed 
coiled snakes, not three headed as mentioned by 
Madhaviah; two images of Sarpa Kanyas (female body at 
the top with the lower half of the body snaky in form) with 
folded hands, not one and a Surya image with a lotus bud 
in his hand are noticed. Whether it was an addition after 
Madhaviah's visit or existed even before was not known 
clearly in the local enquiry. One Mathangi image with a 
skirt, a casket in her left hand, a snake-headed bamboo 
stick in her right and a necklace (of cowries?) in her neck is 
noticed. The team was unable to find another image of 
Mathangi as stated by Madhaviah. After a careful search, 
a broken image of Mathangi upto the bust was found in 
the Kakatamma temple on the pedestal of the deity. The 
image of Mathangi found in the small temple and the 
photograph of the dedicated woman are having the same 
paraphernalia as described in the seventeenth century 
Telugu text mentioned already. The image was in a state 
of neglect and faded traces of worship with turmeric and 
vermillion were noticed during the visit. No symptoms of 
regular worship and offering food to the images placed in 
the small temple were noticed. Dr. Avadhanam 
Umamaheswara Sastry, a member of the team, strongly 
suspect it to be a memorial stone laid in memory of a 
departed Mathangi, perhaps that of Turimella, the head 
of local Mathangis. As the image was surrounded by the 
images of hooded and coiled snakes and Sarpakanyas, it 
was strongly believed that it was an idol of Mathangi that 
was worshipped in earlier days. 



Mathangi Temple 
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Images inside the Mathangi Temple 


In the same temple complex another Siva temple 
namely Surabhesvara also exists giving his name to Kona 
and it is also mentioned in the inscriptions. As per the 
sthalapurana , as informed by priest Narayana, Jamadagni 
used to offer the milk of divine cow Surabhi to the god and 
hence the name. But the present temple seems to belong to 
the Chalukyan period on architectural grounds with some 
additions at a later date. 



Surabhesvara Temple 
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Madhaviah further informed as follows. "There are some 
permanent inam (rent-free) lands belonging to this shrine, 
and there is always a Madiga 'vestal virgin' known as 
Mathangi, who is the high priestess, or rather the embodied 
representative of the Brahman-chuckler goddess, and who 

enjoys the fruits of the inams. -We had the pleasure of 

witnessing a 'possessed dance' by the reigning Mathangi, 
with her drummer in attendance. She is a chuckler woman, 
about thirty years of age and but for the insignia of her 
office, not in any way differing from the rest of her class. 
Though unmarried, she had several children, but this was 
apparently no disqualification. We were standing before 
the shrine of the seven mothers when the drummer invoked 
the goddess by chanting a Telugu hymn, keeping time on 
his drum. — On ordinary days, the Mathangi goes about 
the villages, collecting the offerings of her devotees, and 
we take it, she is never in much want. There are also local 
Mathangis in other villages, but they are all said to be 
subordinate to the Tudimilla woman, who is the high 
Pontiff of the institution. We were informed that there was 
an old palmyra-leaf manuscript in existence, describing the 
institution and the ceremonies (mostly tantric and phallic) 
in detail .” 71 

The team enquired about the Turimella Mathangi 
and the inam lands. As per the information received there 
is no Mathangi (dedicated woman) in Turimella now. The 
priest Narayana, who is more than seventy years old, 
informed that he heard about Turimella Mathangi, the head 
of other Mathangis, in his childhood from his father. The 
inam lands enjoyed by Mathangi were sold long back to a 
Reddy of the village. No Mathangi initiation ceremony took 
place in the temple from a long time at the cult centre at 
Surabhesvara Kona as per the available information. But 
sacrificing of animals and birds was a general practice 
mostly on Sundays. 

Conclusion 

The leather working Madigas believe that 
Jambavantha was their ancestor, Matanga was their sage 
and Mathangi was their clan goddess. On the name of their 
ancestor the leather working community was occasionally 
called as Jambavakula in Karnataka and the ethnographers 
opine that the caste name Madiga was derived from their 
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sage or goddess. Mathangi was often considered as Adi 
Sakti or the original goddess from the beginning. The 
Madigas took their cult with them whenever they migrated 
to the other linguistic regions of South India. There existed 
a lot of ambiguity about the goddess. Mathangi appears as 
one the ten great powers in the tantric tradition, though a 
rudimentary characterization of her appeared in the 
Buddhist canon. In both tantric and Buddhist traditions 
she was stated as an outcaste woman. Different origin 
myths of Mathangi/ Mathamma appeared in oral traditions 
and sthalapuranams linking her with goddess Ellamma and 
Renuka, wife of Jamadagni and mother of Parasurama, 
whose story appeared in the Mahabhraata. 
Kridabhiramamu , a fifteenth century Telugu text gives a 
graphic description of Goddess Ekavira which was a kin 
to the attributes of Mathangi. The stone image found in 
the Ekavira temple at Mogilicharla is exactly looking the 
same as described in the textual tradition. 

Though, as and when Mathangi was named or 
identified with Ellamma is not clearly known, it is 
reasonable to assume that Mathangi was a tutelary deity 
of the Madigas and at a later date she was absorbed with 
Ellamma cult (perhaps originally belonging to the Maratha 
and Kannada regions), which in due course of time was 
assimilated with Renuka to be called as Renuka Ellamma. 
The names of Renuka Ellamma, Ellamma or Mathamma 
are used interchangeably and often synonymously to denote 
the tutelary goddess of the Madigas. It seems that it is a 
process of assimilation, accommodation and integration of 
the popular cult into the Brahminical tradition. Incidentally 
Mathangi was also a dedicated women believed to have 
possessed by the goddess. In due course of time the name 
Mathangi was limited to the dedicated woman, who was 
possessed by the goddess. The attributes of Mathangi seems 
to mix three important ancient cults and worships namely 
the fertility cult, serpent and tree worship. Her physical 
description was mentioned for the first time in Telugu 
literature in the early part of seventeenth century, though 
the institution existed even in earlier times. She plays an 
important role in the festivals associated with the village 
gods and festivities of castes and communities, the notable 
being that of the Yadavas. Mathangi acts as a manifestation 
of the goddess in the physical world after her final initiation 
at the cult centre. 
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Surabhesvara Kona located in Prakasam District of Andhra 
Pradesh, was the place where the final initiation of 
Mathangi took place in earlier years. The Mathangi of 
Turimella, the main village for which Kona is a hamlet 
now, was the high pontiff of the institution. It should be 
noted that it was an important place historically at least 
from the seventh century AD as testified by inscriptional 
evidence. Participant observations at the cult centre a few 
years ago by a team, revealed certain important 
information. Surabhesvara Kona on the banks of 
Gundlakamma river seems to be an important place with 
traces of habitation in good olden days. But there is no 
habitation in Kona now and it is a hamlet of Turimella 
village presently. The temple complex of Surabhesvara 
Kona is consisting of five temples. Two of them are Siva 
temples namely Papavinasewara and Sarabhesvara 
temples. The remaining three are dedicated to female 
deities namely Kakatamma, Mathangi and Surabhesvari. 
The temple of Surabhesvari that is housing Renuka, 
Surabhesvari and sage Jamadgni is the main attraction of 
Kona. Another important attraction is the so called 
Ellamma (life sized hero stone) image for which animal 
sacrifices are frequently offered. But the temple with a rare 
image of Mathangi with all the attributes and her associated 
images are in a state of utter neglect without even a regular 
worship. The temple of Mathangi has not even doors to 
protect the rare image from the vandals and image lifters. 
It seems that another image of Mathangi already suffered 
vandalism. Ironically, at the Surabhesvara Kona cult centre 
a male (a hero) is being worshipped as a female (Ellamma) 
and a female (Kakatamma) is revered as a male (Katama 
Raju). Faith has no reason. 
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Description of Mathangi in Shuka Saptati 
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RELIGIOUS REFORMIST SECTS AND THE 
LEATHER WORKING COMMUNITY OF 
PRE-MODERN ANDHRADESA 

Leather and Leather Goods in Ancient Texts 

The occupation of tanning and leather work was a 
specialized skill and it was recognized as a significant craft 
even in ancient India. The terms 'tanners' and 'leather' find 
mention in the Vedic literature. As per the sacred lore 
leather was used for bridles, straps, thongs for binding 
chariot yoke, water bags/ bottles, for manufacturing of 
offensive and defensive weapons of warfare etc. 1 Ox-hides 
were used in the pressing of the soma and ox-hides and 
antelope and tiger skins were used in sacramental and 
ceremonial rites. The use of skins for clothing was also 
mentioned. 2 The Mahabharata referred to the use of leather 
variously as the hand guard for the bow, shields (ox-hide/ 
bear-skin), cuirass and abreast-plates and the sword 
sheaths. It further attested that the war chariot was 
protected with shields of leather, the box of the chariot 
was fixed to the axle with thongs of leather, the horses 
were yoked to the pole of the chariot with leather straps 
and the reins were of leather and the drums, especially the 
great kettle-drums, were fashioned with leather heads. 
Shoes made of leather were also mentioned. 3 Manusmriti 
mentions the value and usefulness of leather and its 
products particularly leather bags, thongs, ropes and bridles 
and prescribes punishment for stealing of the leather and 
leather goods. 4 It mentions two communities namely the 
Karavaras, who works in leather and the Dhigvanas, 
working in leather for the musical instruments like Vinas 
and drums. 5 

Nomenclature and Occupation 

The widespread leather working community of 
Andhradesa is known as Madigas. 6 Two different versions 
are forthcoming as to how they got the name of their caste. 
As per the manuscript of the Adi Jambava Maha Puranam, 
the caste history of the Madigas found with their teachers 
(gurus) known as Nulaka Chandayyas of Kolanupaka, 
when the Kamadhenuvu (the mythical cow) died in the 
rugged hills and none was able to remove the carcass. As 
per the divine direction one Mala Chennayya went to 
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Sudimanu hills, where Adi Jambava, the ancestor of the 
Madigas, was undergoing penance and loudly called him 
"Maha Digi Ra" (O great, come down). He came down 
and while on his way to complete the assigned duty, the 
prana linga (the sacred phallus) tied to his neck dropped 
down when he decided to remove the carcass and cursed 
him to be called henceforth as 'Madiga'. Hence 'Maha Digi 
Ra' was transformed into Madiga. 7 However, Gustav 
Oppert opines that the words Mang and Madiga are 
corruptions of the name Matanga, an outcaste sage and 
father of Arundhati. 8 Traditionally they removed the 
carcasses of animals and with the flayed, cured and tanned 
hides they manufacture, with their simple tools, the native 
shoes, trapping for bullocks, agricultural implements like 
leather buckets, ropes and thongs. They also supply the 
leather goods needed to other communities like bellows to 
the smiths, razor boxes to barbers and provide the skins 
needed for the musical instruments. All the leather working 
communities of India were considered as untouchables and 
were often denigrated as the eaters of tabooed food 
including the carrion and performers of unclean 
occupations. 9 As a matter of fact, they were considered to 
be at the bottom of the Hindu social hierarchical ladder. 

Religion 

The leather working community of Andhradesa had 
their own gods and goddesses. They consider themselves 
as the descendents of Adi Jambava, who was supposed to 
have born in the Tamanda Age 10 and hence he was revered. 
Sage Matanga, one of the descendents of Adi Jambava was 
also adored and in fact after his name the Madiga 
community was also known as Matangas. The female 
deities like Adi Sakthi (the Supreme Being) supposed to 
have born after Adi Jambava and her prototype Ellamma 
(often called Renuka Ellamma) 11 , Arundhati (Aranjyothi), 
the wife of Sage Vasista belonging to the community, who 
was considered as one of the great pativratas and Matangi, 
the special caste and tutelary goddess, are also 
worshipped. 12 Apart from their own gods they also worship 
the village goddesses like Poleramma, Ankalamma etc. in 
Andhradesa. They play an important role in the festivities 
of the village goddesses as players of musical instruments 
especially tom tom, the sacrificers of buffaloes and the 
sprinklers of blood strained rice in the village streets and 
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borders. 13 They have their own priests and preceptors. 
Writing about such a class of people in the first decade of 
nineteenth century, Buchanan says "They have a priestly 
tribe, who never intermarry with the laity, who live entirely 
on their contributions, and are called Jambu. There is a 
Matam (monastery) of Jambu at Cuddapa; and the office 
of high priest there is hereditary. This person takes frequent 
rounds through the country, collecting money, and 
admonishing his followers. I have never seen any of the 
Jambu; and, if they have any learning among them, they 
keep it entirely to themselves, as none of the laity can either 
read or write". 14 Subbachari also refers to such a community 
namely Nulaka Chandayyas, Who were the teachers (guru) 
of the Madigas. They live in Kolanupaka village of 
Nalgonda District and there existed a monastery known 
as 'Madiga Matham '. They practice neither inter-dining nor 
inter- marriage with Madigas. They receive an amount 
either in cash or kind or both for reciting their origin myth 
and caste history. 15 

Though they were considered as a part of the 
mainstream of Hinduism, they were neither given a 
respectable position nor allowed to visit the sacred places 
nor even given the opportunity for ritual participation. The 
leather workers, on account of their low social and ritual 
status, were subjected to a variety of disabilities. They were 
treated as untouchables, forced to live in separate hamlets 
or quarters away from the main villages or towns 16 , barred 
to enter the sacred places of the Hindus and denied to attain 
moksha (salvation) as per the Hindu Canon. In this backdrop 
the present paper tries to focus on the socio- religious 
changes that took place in the lives of leather workers with 
the emergence of religious reformist sects in pre-modern 
Andhradesa. 

Buddhism and Leather Working Community of 

Andhradesa 

Buddhism was founded by Gautama Siddhartha 
Buddha in sixth century B.C. The enlightened propagated 
the middle path and preached his concepts of Four Noble 
Truths and Eight Fold Path as means of achieving salvation, 
which lay in nirvana (extinction). In fact, the doctrine of 
karma (deed) was essential to the Buddhist system of 
salvation. Buddhism was a socio-religious challenge to 
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Hinduism. It challenged and rejected caste and strove to 
remove caste distinctions and as such it is a non-caste 
movement. It envisages that one will become a Brahmin or 
outcaste not by birth but by deed. 17 Buddha preached that 
one can achieve salvation without any distinction of caste 
or creed. So it won the support of the lower order and 
people were taken into the Buddhist order without any 
consideration of caste. 'This provided an opportunity for 
those of low caste to opt out of their caste by joining a non¬ 
caste sect'. 18 

Andhra Buddhism was as old as Buddha. The 
Suttanipata states that Bavari, a Brahmin teacher of Assaka 
sent sixteen of his disciples to meet the Buddha and to find 
out his claims of arhathood. They imbibed the teachings of 
the Enlightened to become the first Buddhist adherents of 
Andhradesa. 19 B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao opines that the 
discontent against the Brahminical system formed the 
background for the rise and spread of Buddhism in 
Andhradesa and interestingly to a large extent it progressed 
independent of royal patronage. All Buddhist monuments 
were the results of pious private munificence and rarely 
donations were made by royal women. 20 There are more 
than fifty Buddhist centers in Andhradesa spread 
throughout its length and breadth. Among them Amaravati 
(also known as Dhany aka taka, Dharanikota) stupa (funeral 
tumuli) is considered as the 'jewel in the crown of early 
Indian art'. 21 Based on the sculptural fragments and various 
inscriptions, it can be surmised that the Buddhist activity 
at the site began sometime during the Mauryan period if 
not earlier. Out of the two hundred inscriptions recovered 
so far from the Buddhist stupa of Amravati, one is very 
interesting. The Prakrit inscription runs as follows 

i. Siddam carmakarasa Nagaupajhayaputasa Vidhikasa 
samatukasa sabhayakasa sabhatukasa putasa ca Nagasa sama 
dhutukasa sanatimitabamdhavasa deyadhamma 

ii. Punaghatakapato 22 (plate- I) (Translation- Success. 
Meritorious gift of a slab with an overflowing vase 
(punaghatakapato) by the leather worker (carmakara) 
Vidhika, the son of the teacher Naga, with his mother, his 
wife, his brothers, his son Naga, his daughter and with his 
jnatis (paternal cousins in the male line entitled to property) 
friends and relations.) 
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The inscription is important for several reasons. 
Firstly, perhaps it is the earliest available inscription of the 
leather working community from Andhradesa if not India. 
Secondly, a leather worker can visit a Buddhist sacred place 
with his family and friends without any bar and it is a 
proof of the cosmopolitan spirit of Andhra Buddhism. 
Thirdly, the father of Vidhika was referred to as 
Nagaupadyaya (teacher Naga). Hanumantha Rao, et.al. 
consider that" he might have been the head of the guild of 
leather workers and had several apprentices under him". 23 
But there is a fair chance to believe that Naga was the head 
of a Buddhist centre or monastery, which also act as an 
educational institution. 24 Fourthly, a leather worker, an 
outcaste in Hinduism, who could not donate to its sacred 
institutions, could gift an overflowing vase to the tumuli 
and the same was adorned in the structure. (Plate- 2) 

David Kinsley informs that a story of 
Divyavaddana, a collection of stories relating to the 
previous births of Buddha written around 250-300 A.D., 
bears similar characteristics of the goddess Matarigi's 
(Matangi) nature and mythology. While begging Ananda, 
the disciple of Buddha felt thirsty and went to a girl who 
was fetching water from a well. The girl said "My name is 
Prakrti (nature), and I am a Candala (a very low caste), 
the daughter of Matariga. Should I give you water?" 
Ananda replied: "I am not asking what your caste is, I am 
only asking for water". He took water from her. Prakrti 
was fascinated with his beauty and wanted him to be her 
husband. She went to her mother, who was skilled in magic 
and asked her rather threatened that she would commit 
suicide if she could not marry Ananda. However, her magic 
spells were foiled by Buddha. Then she went to Buddha 
and told him that she desired Ananda to be her husband. 
The Buddha told her that the only way she could share 
Ananda's company was to become a nun herself. Finally, 
Prakrti was impressed with the teachings of the Buddha 
and became a nun. 25 Strikingly Prakrit was an outcaste 
women and her father was Matariga (Matanga). It seems 
from the above story that there were some attempts to 
integrate the Matangi cult of the leather workers into the 
Buddhism. Perhaps, in a similar tone the leather working 
Madiga caste of Andhradesa reciprocated and 
accommodated Buddha in their origin myth and caste 
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history. While Dakkali Jamba Purana considers him as the 
first born 26 , Nulaka Chandayya's Adi Jambava Maha 
Purana states that Vishnu caused the creation of the 
Buddhism and its sacred texts to exterminate Tripurasuras 
(the three Rakshasas). 27 

After making great strides. Buddhism of 
Andhradesa began to decline due to Brahminical revivalism 
which made the Buddha as an incarnation of Lord Vishnu, 
religious antagonism of the rulers, lack of popular support 
and the decline of trade. It received the last blow from the 
Vira Saiva movement under the leadership of Mallikarjuna 
Panditaradhya in twelfth century A.D. However, it became 
imperative for the emerging sects of Hinduism to follow 
the social ideals put forward by Buddhism. 

Sri Vaishnavism and Leather Working 

Community of Andhradesa 

Vaishnavism is the worship of Lord Vishnu, a Vedic 
deity, as supreme god and his numerous manifestations. 
Though this Hindu sect existed in Andhradesa earlier, it 
became predominant after it was activated by Ramanuja 
belonging to the first quarter of eleventh century. He 
propounded Visishtadvaita (Qualified Non-dualism) 
philosophy. 28 He became the pontiff of Srirangam Matha 
and propagated the concept of Sri Vaishnavism even among 
the Sudras and outcastes. He showed two different ways 
to two classes of people, Bhakti (devotion) to the upper 
castes and Prapatti (surrender) to the lower. He instituted 
a method of conversion into Sri Vaishnavism which 
included branding of sacred symbols of Vishnu (conch and 
disk), wearing caste mark (pundram), eating the offering 
( prasadam ), acknowledging the teacher (guru) and the 
change of name. 29 Tradition says that the Saivite Chola 
king, unnerved at the growing influence of Ramanuja, 
began to persecute Vaishnavas. Ramanuja fled away to 
Mysore area and converted the Hoyasala ruler Bitti Deva 
from Jainism to Vaishnavism renaming him 
Vishnuvardhana. Just before his visit to Melkote, the place 
and its temple was ravaged by the Turks of Delhi and the 
idol of Krishna was carried away. 30 Later Ramanuja 
brought back the idol, rebuilt the temple and installed the 
image and lived at Melkote for fourteen years. Two classes 
of outcaste people namely Thirukula and Jambavakula who 
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assisted Ramanuja in bringing back the Krishna idol, were 
given the privilege of entering into the holy temples of 
Melkote, Srirangam and Belur once in a year to pay their 
devotions. 31 Perhaps, the same favour was extended to all 
the so called untouchable communities. Ramanuja was 
intimately connected with the Vaishnavite holy places of 
Andhradesa as well. Ramanuja visited Tirupathi a number 
of times and firmly established his sect on the hills with the 
help of the local ruler. He established a monastery ( matha ) 
at Ahobilam. Even after the death of Ramanuja his disciples 
continuously toured Andhradesa and propagated the 
ideals of their master. Hence Sri Vaishnavism seems to have 
become popular among the leather working Madiga 
community. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest champions of 
Vaishnavism in Andhradesa was Brahma Nayudu, the 
celebrated minister of the Haihayas of Macherla in the 
Planadu region of Guntur district, belonging to the later 
part of twelfth century. In the oral tradition of the Epic of 
Palnadu Brahma Nayudu was depicted as a great devotee, 
teacher (guru) and often as an incarnation of Vishnu and 
the builder of Chenna Kesava temple at Macherla. 
Hanumantha Rao put forward the view that Brahma 
Nayudu was a radical socio-religious reformer and he 
made the Macherla Chenna Kesava temple as the centre 
of his activities and he threw open the gates of the temple 
to the untouchables having converted them into 
Vaishnavism. 32 After a thorough examination of the oral 
tradition of the Epic of Palnadu, Roghair says that "the 
form of Vaisnavism championed by Brahma Nayudu of 
Palnadu appears, according to the epic tradition, indebted 
to Ramanujacarya in several respects". 33 

Further a damaged inscription from a slab set up 
below a peepal tree in the courtyard of the Lakshmi 
Narasimha Swami Temple of Kadiri in Ananthapur district 
provides some curious and crucial information. The 
inscription of 1418 AD records the decision of Samasta 
Pekundru, a merchant guild, in a dispute between Malas 
and Madigas and the ryots. The Malas was given a 
remission of tax payable by them in lieu of some service 
(details lost) and the Madigas had to do the service of 
providing four pillars or posts (kambalu) for the marriage 
pandal (of the god?) and some (details lost) bundles 
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(mopulu) as per their respective caste customs. 34 It may be 
surmised that the services of these two communities were 
used for the services of one of the famous Vaishnavite 
temples of Andhradesa and made them parties in the 
temple rituals. Possibly they were professing Vaishnavism 
and as such their services became customary. 

Their association with Vaishnavism continued to 
persist even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as 
per the available evidences. Thurston informs in the first 
decade of nineteenth century that he saw a Madiga, who 
suspended a silver Venkataramana bottu (plaque) with the 
namam (Vaishnavite caste mark) at the centre on an altar 
and the chank (conch) and chakram (disc) stamped on either 
side. 35 The Gazetteer of the Nellore District mentions that 
'they are generally Vishanavites'. 36 Further Emma 
Raushenbusch Clough informs in the last decade of 
nineteenth century that in the time of one Thatiah's 
grandfather, a guru of the Ramanuja sect had been invited 
by the family to come with the idols of Vishnu and perform 
sacred rites before them. This was repeated on special 
occasions for a fee to the guru. Even when his father died, 
Thatiah took pride in having the funeral ceremonies 
performed according to the dictates of a guru of the 
Ramanuja sect. 37 

Curiously an over-sized pair of leather sandals made 
and offered by the Madigas or Telugu cobblers to the God 
of Tirupati is prominent among the votive offerings 
exhibited in Government Museum, Egmore, Chennai. The 
glassed show case of the exhibits mentions them as 'Giant 
Chappels offered by Madigas to Thirumalai'. 38 The Registry 
for Inventory of Ethnographic Materials and Arms, 
Anthropology Section of the museum assigns them the 
number 1314 A and B and mentions 'Two huge shoes 
offered by Madigas to Tiruppathi temple'. It seems from 
the manuscript that they were acquired by the museum in 
1902-03 and cost of them is mentioned as Rs. 35 each 
(perhaps a later entry). 39 The Administration Report of 
Madras Government Museum for the year 1902-03 informs 
that these "Leather sandals, 26X14 inches, presented by 
Madigas at the Tirupati shrine. The god at the Aligiri 
devastanam appears annually to four Madigas in different 
directions, north, south, east and west. Rice flour is spread 
by them on the floor of a room, which is locked for the 
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night. Next morning the impression of a huge foot is found 
on the floor, to fit which a shoe has to be made. When 
ready, it is carried in procession through the streets of the 
village and conveyed to Tirupati, where it is placed in front 
of the image of the god and is said to be gradually wear 
out by the end of the year. Though the makers of the shoes 
have worked in ignorance of each other's work, the shoes 
brought from the north and south, and those from the east 
and west, are believed to match and make a pair". 40 Edgar 
Thurston further repeats almost a same story in his Castes 
and Tribes of Southern India and adds some more 
information. "Though the worship of these shoes is chiefly 
meant for the Pariahs, who are prohibited from ascending 
the Tirupati hill, as a matter of fact all, without distinction 
of caste, worship them. The shoes are placed in front of 
the image of the god near the foot of the hill and are said to 
gradually wear out by the end of the year". 41 Edgar 
Thurston, who worked as Superintendent of the 
Government Museum, Madras between 1885 and 1910 
might have acquired the shoes for the museum after getting 
the news of the custom. 

There are visible differences in design and 
workmanship of the two sandals. The two sandals are 
neither a pair nor of the same size. Red dyed leather of 
finest verity was used for the manufacturing of these 
sandals and one of them (1314 A) was elaborately decorated 
with small coloured beads. (Plate- 3) But importantly the 
records of Tirumala Tirupathi Devastanam (TTD) are not 
mentioning the gift of these leather working people in their 
records. 42 

These details belonging to the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries are clear testimonies of the leather 
working community's faith in Vaishnavism. 

Vira Saivism and Leather Working Community 

of Andhradesa 

Vira Saivism, a militant form of Siva worship, was 
started by Basavesvara (1106-1167), the prime minister of 
Bijjala, the Kalachuri king of Kalyan. Basava undermined 
the hierarchized, ritualized and institutionalized 
Hinduism. 43 In fact, Basava and his followers rebelled 
against the practices of caste distinctions, ritual purity and 
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pollution. The three important aspects of Vira Saivism are 
respect to the teacher (guru), who initiates a devotee into 
the sect, carrying a Phallus {lingo, the stone symbol of Siva), 
which the devotee has to suspend in his neck and worship 
five times a day by putting it in his palm and faith in the 
infallibility of the Vira Saiva devotee (jangama). u In this 
sect any person irrespective of caste or gender can receive 
and wear phallus, also called Ista Linga , which is superior 
to the stable phallus (stavara linga ) of the temple. 45 Vira 
Saivism strongly insisted that any physical labour for 
earning livelihood was respectable and propounded that 
one should realize Lord Siva through his dedicated labour 
( kayaka ). 46 Kayakame Kailasm (work is equal to Kailasa, the 
abode of Siva) was the sacred dictum of the sect. Hence, 
merchants, artisan and service communities, the leather 
working communities and other anti- Brahminical castes 
became the pole bearers of the movement. Vira Saivism 
believed that even a crore of Brahmins were not equal to a 
Saivite devotee. As such, it was a social protest of the 
marginalized people against the privileged. 

Palkuriki Somanatha, a Vira Saiva poet of 
Andhradesa probably belong to the thirteenth century, 
wrote two important Telugu works namely Basava 
Puranam and Panditardhya Charitra. 47 They are 
hagiographies of great exponents of Vira Saivism namely 
Basavesvara and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya respectively 
and at the same time they contain anthologies of legends 
of great Vira Saiva devotees which were popular in oral 
traditions among the adherents of the sect. 48 In fact, 
Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, the Brahmin Vira Saiva 
teacher of Srysailam perfected the institutional 
infrastructure that allowed the new sect to expand into 
Andhra from its original base in the Karnataka region. Both 
the works contain some stories of the prominent Vira 
Saivite devotees belonging to the leather working 
communities like the tanners and cobblers. They were 
emphatically called as Pedda Bhaktulu (great devotees). On 
occasions Somanatha used synonymous names of leather 
working community as pseudonyms for some characters 
and in this regard Svapachayya (from Sanskrit Svapach for 
outcaste), Godagara (same as Madiga) etc. could be cited 
as examples. Velcheru Narayana rao says that there is not 
one story in entire Basava Purana related to the landed 
peasants or their low caste Mala (untouchable) farmlands. 
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Hence where ever the reference of Mala appears it should 
not be considered as a caste name but should be understood 
in the context of pollution or polluted people. 

One day some Brahmins went to King Bijjala and 
protested against the growing influence of untouchables 
in the capital city Kalyan. They also complained that 
'Basava calls these people pedda bhaktulu and he elevates 
them and falls at their feet. He even eats their leftover food' 
and those people were not heeding the higher order. They 
reminded the king of his duties of protecting the morality 
and social order. When the king summoned Basava, he 
reached the court with Sivanagumayya, an untouchable 
devotee, in a peerless palanquin. In the court, Basava 
criticized the Brahmins of their double standards and 
explained as to how they elevated the status of a tanner 
woman, Godagara Machaladevi, through a ceremony. A 
golden cow was made and it was filled with milk. After 
Machaldevi took a holy dip in the milk, they drank the 
polluted milk and shared the golden cow by cutting it into 
pieces later 'as if they were ready to cook it'. 49 Then Basava 
narrated many stories of the Vira Saiva devotees, especially 
belonging to lower sections of the society, depicting as to 
how they were superior to the Brahmins. Later he proved 
that Sivanagumayya body was full of milk instead of blood 
by cutting him hand. 50 

During the course of his argument Basava stated 
that "when a mala (in this context it not a caste but 
untouchable) worships Siva, he attains greatness and gains 
merit in this world as well as in the other world. The Siva 
worshipping mala is not polluted; the real polluted ones 
are those wear sacred thread (Brahmins)". Then he briefly 
mentioned Madara Chennayya, a cobbler whom Basava 
claimed as his grand father among the devotees, 51 in whose 
house Siva ate gruel; Madara Dudayya, whose bathed 
water cured the leprosy disease of a Brahmin and Banasa 
Bhimayya, who healed all the Brahmins whose bodies were 
suffering from leprosy. Basava narrated the story of 
Svapachayya, invariably an untouchable leather worker, 
who covered his meat cooking pot with a sandal from the 
sight of a Brahmin by name Samavedulu, 52 who was 
travelling by air through his merit. When he laughed at his 
act and thought evil of Svapachayya, he lost all his merit 
and fallen down on the earth. Realizing his mistake 
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Samavedulu prostrated before him and became his 
disciple. 53 After completing the story, Basava said 'even 
though a person is a svapacha, if he has a linga, he is equal 
to the best of the Brahmins'. 

Dohara Kakkayya, a tanner whom Basava claimed 
as his father among the devotees, killed a Brahmin Purana 
reader reciting Vishnu stories and belittling Siva. Kakkayya 
ripped open his belly with a pruning hook, decapitated 
him and placed his head in his own belly. 54 Like wise he 
narrated the story of Kembavi Bhogayya, a Brahmin. One 
day Siva came to him in the guise of an untouchable devotee 
carrying a body of a dead calf and asked Bhogayya to cook 
it for him. While preparing the dish, the Brahmins of the 
colony attacked his house to kill him and in the meantime 
Siva disappeared. When Bhogayya was leaving the colony 
in a fit of rage all the lingas of Kembavi village followed 
him like 'a great mountain of lingas ' and the village became 
desolate. The Brahmins begged for pardon and requested 
him to return. Bhogayya returned to the village with all 
lingas. 55 Similarly Guddavva, an untouchable woman, 
suffering from leprosy was stopped when she tried to go 
through a Brahmin colony of Avindige. She vowed not to 
come back until the god of Saurastra (Somasekhara/ 
So mesa) gave her good health. She continued her journey 
walking, crawling and finally rolling on the earth, when 
the disease broke her body. Finally Siva appeared and gave 
her divine body. At her request Lord Somesa took the form 
of a marvelous ling and remained in Avindige village. 56 

Panditardhya Charitra of Palkuriki Somanatha 
mentions the story of Surasani, a Brahmin widow of 
Porandla 57 , a Brahmin village, who was serving the 
Jangamas (Vira Saiva devotees) devotedly irrespective of 
their original caste. The Brahmins of the village complained 
the king that she had polluted the entire village with the 
untouchables calling them as 'great devotees' ( pedda 
bhaktulu ) and asked him to punish her. The king told them 
that he could take action only when she was caught red 
handedly. One day Lord Siva came to the village in the 
guise of a Vira Saivite Madiga devotee selling leather ropes. 58 
Surasani bowed before and invited him to her house. She 
hung his ropes and leather strings ( varenalu , mrokulu) on a 
hook, put his knives ( chetikatti , are) down on the porch, 
stuck his stick ( sembali kola ) into the eaves, washed his feet 
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and sipped that water, took him inside the house and 
locked the door. She seated him on a throne and worshiped 
him, then spread the banana leaf, and fed him a meal. 
Meanwhile, the Brahmins assembled outside her house and 
shouted "Suramma! You've made this village a mala 
(polluted in this context) colony for all these days. At last 
we have caught you. Where can you hide? Your sin has 
ripened. You'll pay for everything inside your own house". 
They pulled the doors together and padlocked them from 
outside. She spoke up, without fear. "You yell, 
'Untouchable, Untouchable!' ( antyaja ) 59 Who's the 
Untouchable here? How can an Untouchable enter my 
house, when even Brahmins like you cannot enter the home 
of a devotee? You don't seem to have eyes that can see. 
Where are the low caste people in my house? In the home 
of a devotee, there is no one but Rudra no one less than he. 
. . . God is in my house; see him, if you can". In the 
meanwhile the God, inside, became formless. She opened 
the door. They went in and searched for him. Then they 
realized her greatness and fell at her feet, begging 
forgiveness. 60 

It is difficult to earmark the devotees belonging to 
Andhradesa, except Surasani, as Somanatha mentioned 
many great souls from all parts of South India in his 
hagiographies and anthologies of legends of great Vira 
Saiva devotees. Setting aside the miracle part of these 
episodes, they clearly reveal that the leather working 
communities, their professions and food habits were duly 
recognized and idealized in Vira Saivism. Though they 
were born in lower castes, they were acknowledged as great 
devotees in the Vira Saiva canon. Perhaps the egalitarian 
philosophy of Vira Saivism attracted the members of the 
leather working community of Andhradesa to take refuse 
in the sect. 

The Vira Saiva texts inform some inter-caste 
marriages between the upper and lower castes. Basava 
Pur ana refers to the story of Udbhata. This Brahmin of 
Ballaki, an ardent follower of Saiva creed, was the teacher 
(guru) of Bhojaraja was in love with another devotee 
Jonnavva, an untouchable singer of the court and began 
to live with her (perhaps married her). 61 In another incident 
Harlayya, an untouchable got the marriage of his son with 
the daughter of Brahmin Madhuvayya. Both of them were 
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ardent devotees of Siva and devoted followers of Basava. 
When complaints reached about this pratiloma type of 
marriage, Bijjala summoned both to his court and executed 
them after extracting their eyes. Enraged by the act of the 
king, Jagadeva, another follower of Basava got the king 
murdered with two of his aides. 62 Though these two 
marriages seem to have taken place outside the territorial 
limits of Andhradesa, we can surmise that such marriages 
were not uncommon in Andhra region also. Srinadha, a 
fifteenth century Telugu poet, refers to the story of 
Sukumara, a Brahmin boy marrying an untouchable girl 
disregarding the caste difference. 63 

The Kakatiya rulers of Warangal were ardent 
devotees of Saivism and they also imbibed the egalitarian 
ideals propounded by Saivism. The Malkapuram inscription 
of Kakatiya Ganapathideva and Rudrama Devi of 1291 
A.D. registers the gifting of two villages namely Mandara 
and Velangapundi in the present day Guntur District of 
Andhra Pradesh to their guru Visveswara Sivacharya of 
Golaki Matha. The grant also refers to the establishment of 
a temple, a Sanskrit college, a monastery, a maternity 
hospital and a choultry for feeding people without 
distinction from Brahmins to Chandala (untouchables). 64 

But the social ideals preached and followed and the 
socio-religious revolution heralded by Vira Saivism slowly 
waned away. Ironically, the movement became a prey to 
the same institutions which were detested by it like caste, 
Brahminical superiority and temple centered devotion as 
far as Andhradesa is concerned. It gradually gave way to 
the validation of caste identities and hierarchies and of 
Brahminical superiority with the emergence of Aradhya 
Brahmins of Vira Saivism, who strongly asserted their caste 
identity with their literary and Sanskrit skills. Even the 
literary style adopted by Palkuriki Somantha lost its ground 
and his magnum opus Basava Purana was also rewritten 
in the elitist style by one Piduparti Somanatha. 

The religion and the way of life followed by Nulaka 
Chandayyas, the teachers of the leather working Madiga 
community and the dedication of the women of the 
community as Basavis after Basava, the founder of Vira 
Saivism are the living testimonies of the legacy of Vira 
Saivism among the leather workers. 
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Rajayogi Sect and Leather Working Community 

of Andhradesa 

Potuli Veerabrahmam, the Nostradamus Saint of 
Andhradesa, belongs to the seventeenth century. The 
followers of his philosophy and creed were known as 
Rajayogi sect. Tradition says that Veerabrahmam was a 
great Yogi, Saint, philosopher, rational thinker and true 
preceptor ( Sadguru ). During his lifetime he is stated to have 
performed many miracles and traversed through various 
parts of Andhradesa and rationalized the thinking of the 
people. He preached Vedic knowledge to many people who 
were submerged under the ocean of ignorance, false beliefs, 
superstitions and atheism. When people were suffering from 
the tortures of caste system, he rationalized their thoughts 
and preached them that 'caste is not by birth, it is decided 
based on the karma of an individual'. He taught secrets of 
Yoga and methods of self realization to his diciples. He 
preached his philosophy of oneness to all irrespective of 
caste, creed and religion. His ardent disciples included 
Siddhayya, a Muslim and Kakkayya, a cobbler. 

One day while Veerabrahmam was explaining the 
Shat chakra 65 (six wheels in the human body) details to his 
favourite disciple Siddhayya, a person named 'Madiga 
Kakkaiyya' of Narsanna Palle, overheard their entire 
conversation standing behind the wall. On gaining the 
secret knowledge of the presence of god in the human body 
at various places along with the chakras (wheels), Kakkayya 
rushed to his house and dissected the body of his sleeping 
wife, Mangamma, to locate the gods. To his dismay, he 
found bones, flesh and blood. He came back to 
Veerabrahmam and narrated his vain attempt to see the 
gods in his wife's body. Shocked by his act and boundless 
devotion (mooda lohakti), the Swamy came to his house and 
showed the shatchakras and gods in the dissected body of 
Mangamma to both Kakkayya and Siddhayya. Witnessing 
the demonstration, they were filled with pure bliss for 
enabling them to see the gods and were lost in trance. At 
the request of Kakkayya, Veerabrahmam brought his wife 
back to life. Later he told them that "in the end of Kali Age 
there will be only one caste. By birth one may be a Brahmin; 
but if one does not faith in the Vedas, which disbelief is 
owing to one's past karma (deeds), one is as good as a 
denigrate chandala. There can be no great chandala than 
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one who does not look after one's parents. It is virtue, not 
caste counts. — In the coming age truth will be honoured 
more in breach". 66 Later Kakkayya became one of the 
beloved disciples of Virabrahmam. 67 As such many people 
belonging to the Madiga community became the devotees 
of the Veerabrahmam due to his egalitarian ideology and 
became the members of his Rajayogi sect. The adherents of 
the Rajayogi sect believed that there is only one God and 
that idol worship is useless. 68 

Emma Raushenbusch Clough also testified the 
prevalence of the Rajayogi sect in the last decade of 
nineteenth century among the leather workers of 
Andhrades. She says that Thatiah, a Christian convert later, 
had received his initiation as a Rajayogi Guru from 
Bandikatla Veeramah belonging to an artisan Kamsali 
community. Thatiah felt that 'it was much better than 
anything I had before heard'. For an hour every day he sat 
in meditation, his eyes closed, his fingers pressed over ears 
and nostrils, so that objects of sense might be completely 
shut out, and the soul might perceive the great, all- 
pervading Divine Being. He was much with the Rajayogi 
people, and seems to have been looked upon as a leader 
among them, because of his religious fervour. 69 

Conclusion 

The people belonging to the leather working 
community of Andhradesa were known as Madigas. The 
community has its own origin myth and caste history. They 
believe that the community was degraded and assigned a 
low status in the society due to some curses especially in 
course of removing a dead cow and the subsequent tasting 
of beef. They have their own gods and goddesses. Though 
they were considered as a part of the mainstream Hinduism, 
they were neither given a respectable position nor allowed 
to visit the sacred places nor even given the opportunity 
for ritual participation. However Buddhist rejection of caste 
and its simple ways and means of salvation attracted the 
leather working community of Andhradesa to join in the 
new religious order. 

The inscriptional evidence mentions the munificent 
donation made by one such adherent to the Amaravathi 
stupa. As such, Buddha himself was included, perhaps in 
due course of time, in their caste history. Later, it became 
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imperative for the emerging sects of Hinduism to follow 
the social ideals like equality, castelessness and salvation 
to all preached and followed by Buddhism. Sri Vaishnavism 
propounded by Ramanuja gave restricted entry to the 
members of the leather working communities into the 
Vaishnava temples. Likewise, Brahma Nayudu of Macherla 
continued the traditions of Ramanuja in the Palnadu region 
of Andhradesa. As a result it can be presumed that many 
leather workers enthusiastically joined Sri Vaishnavism. 
One of the fifteenth century inscriptions from Kadiri and 
the huge leather sandals of Madras Museum are the 
testimonies of their Vaishnava faith. Vira Saivism started 
by Basava in Karnataka in the twelfth century made deep 
inroads into Andhradesa. 

This intense anti-Brahmin movement criticized the 
social hierarchy, religious rituals and institutions. It 
admitted all communities into its rank and file and 
promised salvation to everyone irrespective of caste and 
creed. In fact, the sect encouraged inter-caste marriages 
among its followers. The hagiographies and anthologies of 
legends of great Vira Saiva devotees produced by Palkuriki 
Somanatha contain many stories relating to ardent 
devotees belonging to the leather working communities. 
Nulaka Chandayyas and the Basavi tradition are the two 
visible legacies of Vira Saivism. Lastly the Rajayogi sect 
founded by Virabrahmam in the seventeenth century also 
enlisted many supporters from the community with its 
casteless agenda. 

Thus the socio-religious reformers of pre-modern 
period tried to eradicate the caste distinctions and its 
associated melodies including untouchabulity. In the 
religious front, they condemned the concept of ritual 
pollution and promised salvation by following simple rules 
and rituals. Hence the members of the leather working 
community of Andhradesa enthusiastically welcomed those 
religious sects with egalitarian ideals and readily got 
admitted into them. In conclusion, the society and religion 
of leather working community of Andhradesa were not 
static during the pre-modern period and the successive 
waves of reforms brought sweeping and marked changes 
among them. 
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Plate -1- Charmakara Inscription from Amaravati 



Plate- 2- Casing Slab with Purnaghata (overflowing vase) 
Courtesy- Government Museum, Chennai 



Plate- 3- Mega Sized Chappals 
Courtesy- Government Museum, Chennai 
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